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PERIODS IN THE HISTORY OF 
ITALIAN LITERATURE 


By Ernest H. Wilkins 


One of the major problems confronting a scholar who undertakes to write 
a history of a given literature is that of periodization—the organization of 
his material in terms of time. Such periodization is virtually a necessity for 
the reader: without it, he faces a seeming endlessness, hard to comprehend 
and hard to retain in memory; with it, he gains a sense of step by step prog- 
ress and control. 

Girolamo Tiraboschi, the author of the first general history of Italian 
literature, adopted for his multivolume work (the publication of which 
began in 1782) a plan of periodization by centuries. This plan has been 
followed, with little or no variation, in later multivolume histories, such as 
the Storia letteraria d’Italia scritta da una societa d’amici, the Storia lettera- 
ria d’Italia scritta da una societa di professori, and the recent history of 
Francesco Flora; and it has been followed also, more or less formally and 
exactly, in most shorter histories of Italian literature. No other systematic 
plan of periodization has been followed in any Italian history of Italian 
literature with which I am acquainted.’ Other plans have been followed, 
more or less consistently, in histories of other literatures, as for instance a 
plan based on sovereigns, but no one of these other plans, as far as I am 
aware, has any value for the history of Italian literature. 


I 


Periodization by centuries offers the student a simple and familiar frame 
of reference; but it cannot rightly be assumed that it is the only possible 
or the best possible plan for Italian literature. It is indeed both unsound 
in theory and unfortunate in some of its practical results. My attempt to 
support this assertion and my proposal of a new plan of periodization are 
not intended to belittle in the slightest degree the value of the existing 
histories—some of them very great histories—in which the plan of periodiza- 
tion by centuries has been followed. My concern is with the justification of a 
new plan adopted in my own forthcoming History of Italian Literature, 
and with the possibility that later writers may make some use of that plan, 

1. Wiese and Pércopo’s Geschichte der italienischen Litteratur is divided into six 
parts: ‘‘Die Anfiinge der italienischen Litteratur,”” ‘Die toskanische Periode,”’ 
“Die Renaissance,”’ ‘‘Die klassische Periode,”’ ‘‘Die Zeit des Verfalls (1580-1750),”’ 
“Die Zeit des Wiederauflebens (1750-1850),’’ and ‘‘Die Gegenwart.’’ Hauvette’s 
Littérature italienne is divided into four parts: ‘“‘Jusqu’A la mort de Dante,” “La 
Renaissance,” ‘“‘Le Classicisme et la décadence,’’ and “La Littérature de la nouvelle 
Italie.”’ Hall’s A Short History of Italian Literature is divided into five parts: ‘“The 


‘Golden Age,’”’ an “Interlude,” ‘“‘The ‘Silver Age,’ ’’ another ‘‘Interlude,”’ and 
‘(Modern Times.”’ 
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with whatever modifications may seem to them desirable, or may be stimu- 
lated to the devising of a still better plan. 

Literary periodization should in theory be determined on the basis of 
the phenomena of literature itself, not on the basis of phenomena derived 
from any extraneous source: not from the realm of politics, for instance, 
and not from astronomy—which is the ultimate source of the division by 
centuries. That division is of a mechanistic rigidity that renders it pecul- 
iarly inappropriate for a living art. It could not be appropriate for literature 
unless it were appropriate also for the other arts, and for all other continuous 
forms of human effort and achievement: thus it involves the implication 
that all the arts and other forms in question manifest themselves in waves 
that are exactly simultaneous for the several arts and forms, each wave en- 
during for exactly a hundred years and then giving place to a new wave.” 

Periodization by centuries as applied to Italian literature is unfortunate 
in at least six respects: 

1. It tends to create in the mind of the student an impression that each 
of the several centuries has a literary unity of its own—that it is essentially 
uniform from a literary point of view. Thus it becomes all too easy to 
think or speak of ‘“‘Cinquecento literature’’ or of “Seicento literature” as 
if the adjective had a meaning at once specific and all-inclusive for the 
century concerned. In point of fact the literary world of the last decades 
of the Cinquecento, darkened and oppressed by Spanish tyranny, by the 
severities of the Counter Reformation, and by the domination of Aris- 
totelianism, is a world utterly different from the profusely and amazingly 
vital and unrestrained literary world of the opening decades of the same 
century. Similarly, the idea that the Seicento is, in the literary sense, all of 
a piece, is utterly mistaken: the first forty years of the century witnessed 
an extraordinary resurgence of literary vitality; the next fifty years were of 
a literary barrenness unprecedented and never to recur in Italy; the last 
ten years held the beginnings of a renovation. For the understanding of the 
course of Italian literature ‘““Cinquecento” and “‘Seicento” are dangerously 
misleading terms; and most of the corresponding terms are similarly, if 
not equally, misleading. I am not suggesting that literary historians are 
themselves unaware of the great differences between portions of centuries— 
many of them, indeed, attempt safeguarding qualifications—but students 
are more susceptible to generalities than to exceptions, and it is easy to 





2. The plan of literary periodization by centuries has been thoroughly examined, 
as a matter of general theory, by René Wellek, in his ‘‘Periods and Movements in 
Literary History,” in The English Institute Annual (1940), New York, 1941, and by 
Henri Peyre in his Les Générations littéraires, (Paris, 1948). Both critics come to the 
conclusion that periodization by centuries is entirely unsound. Wellek defines a 
literary period as ‘‘a time section dominated by a system of literary norms, whose 
introduction, spread, diversification, integration, and disappearance can be traced.”’ 
Peyre proposes, for the literatures of France, England, Germany, Spain, Italy, Rus- 
sia, and the United States, a series of twenty-eight générations littéraires, simultane- 
ous for the seven literatures, (except that Germany, Russia, and the United States 
lack the earlier generations), based upon the birth dates of the writers concerned, 
from 1490 to 1910. 
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underestimate the depth and the permanence of impressions formed under 
the impact of such generalities. 

2. The sheer length of the hundred-year period tends to submerge the 
significance of the individual writer. The historian of an entire century tends 
to emphasize the importance of developments that go on through a large 
proportion of the hundred years. No individual writer lives through an 
entire century; no individual writer has ever dominated Italian literature 
for more than fifty years. On the other hand, the development of a genre 
may well go on through much or all of a century. The historian who follows 
the traditional plan of periodization tends naturally, therefore, to attach a 
relatively excessive importance to genres and a relatively insufficient 
importance to individual writers. This has the specific and unfortunate 
result of splitting the literary personality of the individual writer into 
separate sections as numerous as the genres in which he wrote. In Flamini’s 
Il Cinquecento, for instance, the Latin poems, the Italian lyrics, the Orlando, 
the comedies, and the satires of Ariosto are treated in five different parts of 
the book. Recent histories show a marked improvement in this respect— 
Toffanin’s treatment of Ariosto, for instance, is unitary—but the tendency 
to split personality for the sake of genres still lingers. 

3. The feeling that the hundred-year period constitutes a unity tends 
also to obscure time relationships within the period. If the fact that a man 
wrote within a given century is the major chronological fact with which a 
literary historian is concerned, he may perfectly well treat a later writer or 
work before a much earlier writer or work, with results that are confusing 
to the student. In Rossi’s Storia della letteratura italiana, for instance, his 
treatment of the dialogues of Giordano Bruno (written in 1583-85) pre- 
cedes his treatment of the Galateo of Della Casa (written in 1551-55), 
which in turn precedes his treatment of the Asolani of Bembo (finished in 
1502). 

4. Periodization by centuries involves the assignment of every writer 
(except Dante) either to one century or to another. There are, however, 
many cases in which men wrote both in the last decades of one century and 
the first decades of the next; and in such cases the assignment of a man to 
one rather than to the other of the two centuries is inevitably inexact, and 
is in some cases misleading. For Dante the difficulty is readily solved, in 
view of his centurial greatness, by giving him at least as much space, be- 
tween that given to the thirteenth century and that given to the fourteenth, 
as a century would normally receive: but the difficulty remains for several 
of his contemporaries. Marino, Chiabrera, Campanella, Galileo, and 
Boccalini all wrote both before and after 1600; Monti, Pindemonte, and 
Foscolo wrote both before and after 1800; and there are many instances of 
men and women who wrote both before and after 1900. In the case of the 
Storia ... scritta da una societa di professori this frequently results in 
duplication of treatment. 

5. Periodization by centuries fails to recognize, or to weigh sufficiently, 
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some of the actual moments of pause in literary production that occur 
from time to time, as will be pointed out in the following section of this 
paper. 

6. It tends also to result in an inadequate recognition of the community of 
conditions of life and of literary activity shared by closely contemporary 
writers—a matter that will be touched upon in Section III of this paper. 


II 


Indicia for periodization are however to be found within the course of 
Italian literature itself. While the production of literature has been con- 
tinuous in Italy from about the beginning of the thirteenth century to the 
present day, the volume of that literature in so far as it is of large significance 
has varied greatly from time to time. A line representing graphically the 
production of such largely significant literature would be not straight, but 
wavy, now rising to heights, now falling back to a normal level, now dipping 
below that level. There are, moreover, a few points at which, for a very 
short distance, the line would be very faint indeed, or actually interrupted: 
such points would represent moments at which little or no literature of 
large significance was being produced, moments following the virtual cessa- 
tion of activity of certain major writers and preceding the activity of cer- 
tain other major writers. The number of such moments of pause recognized 
by different historians would vary, to be sure, in accordance with their 
inetrpretations of the term “‘large significance.” Giving to that term what 
I should regard as a middle-ground interpretation, I discern seven moments 
of pause, each datable as of a given year, but on the understanding that 
such dating is approximate rather than exact and that the duration of 
any one of the several moments of pause may have been either more or 
less than a single year. 

The first such moment may be dated as of 1250. The activity of the 
Frederician poets had ceased; the activity of Guittone, if it had begun at 
all, was merely incipient; no writer produced work of large significance 
both before and after 1250. 

The second moment of pause may be dated as of 1325. Dante had died 
recently; the significant activity of Petrarch was about to begin; the only 
writer who produced work of large significance both before and after 1325 
was Giovanni Villani, and what he did after 1325 was merely the continua- 
tion of work undertaken and largely carried out long before that date. 

The third moment coincides—by chance—with the end of the 14th cen- 
tury. Sacchetti died in 1400; the activity of militant Humanism, smothering 
production in Italian, was about to begin; the only writer who may have 
produced notably both before and after 1400 was Andrea da Barberino, 
the dates of whose works are quite uncertain. 

The fourth moment may be dated as of 1460. The exclusive dominance of 
militant Humanism was over; and the more humane Medicean Humanism 
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received its decisive sanctions with the appointment of Landino to a pro- 
fessorship in 1458 and Cosimo’s gift of Platonic manuscripts and a villa 
to Ficino in 1462. Literature of large significance in Italian poured forth 
again: Lorenzo’s poetic activity was just beginning; Pulci began the Mor- 
gante in or shortly after 1461. Corresponding developments took place about 
the same time in Naples and Ferrara. 

The fifth moment coincides—by chance—with the end of the fifteenth 
century. Lorenzo, Politian, Pico, and Boiardo had died in 1492-94; and 
Landino, Savonarola, Ficino, and Serafino died in 1498-1500. The only 
men who wrote notably both before and after 1500 were Leonardo, who 
was forever writing and jotting down his scattered notes, and Sannazzaro, 
whose Italian writings preceded the turn of the century, while his less 
significant Latin writings followed it. 

The sixth moment may be dated as of 1640. The last resurgence of 
Renaissance vitality came to an end with the deaths of Chiabrera, Campa- 
nella, and Galileo in 1638-42. The fifty years that followed were a barren 
period, in which the only writers of large significance were Rosa and Redi. 

Redi’s dithyramb was published in 1685: 1690, the year of the founding 
of the Arcadian Academy, may be regarded as marking the seventh and 
last discernible moment of pause. 

The periods separated by the seven moments of pause are these: 


A. 1200-1250. E. 1460-1500. 
B. 1250-1325. F. 1500-1640. 
C. 1325-1400. G. 1640-1690. 
D. 1400-1460. H. 1690- 


Four of these periods, those lettered A, D, E, and G, are short enough 
for the purposes of the historian and the reader. The writers whose work 
falls in any one of these periods were actually or virtually contemporary, 
and to a considerable extent shared conditions of life and of literary ac- 
tivity. They may rightly be envisaged and treated as a group by the his- 
torian, and they may readily be grasped and remembered as a group by 
the reader. 

The periods lettered B, C, F, and H, on the contrary, are too long to 
correspond to the existence of a true contemporaneity among their writers. 
They contain no moments of pause; yet subdivision, for the purposes of 
the historian and the reader, is much to be desired. Such subdivision is in 
fact possible, on the basis of purely literary data, through application of 
the principle of literary contemporaneity. Over any considerable period 
of years, to be sure, there is no great variation, year by year, in the number 
of persons who begin some sort of literary activity. If, however, considera- 
tion be limited to persons whose literary activity is of large significance, 
the matter changes. The literary advents of such persons do not occur with 
any regularity: there may be moments at which or near which there are 
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concentrations of initial production by writers whose work is of large 
significance, moments at which new contemporaneities begin. Such con- 
temporaneities, however (except when they happen to be separated by 
moments of pause), do not neatly succeed each other, one ending before 
the next begins: they overlap, the activity of a junior group of significant 
writers beginning before that of a senior group of significant writers has 
come to its end. Inspection of the facts of Italian literary history shows 
that within each of the four excessively long periods that are determined 
by moments of pause the rise and the decline of senior and junior contem- 
poraneities can be observed, and can be dated, if not with as much exactness 
as the moments of pause, at least with a reasonably satisfactory approxima- 
tion. 

In the case of the period lettered B, for instance, the literary activities 
of Guittone, Brunetto Latini, Jacopone, Cavalcanti, and Marco Polo came 
to an end in or shortly before or shortly after 1300 (Guinizelli had died 
prematurely in 1276). But Dante, born in 1265, was writing poetry by or 
soon after 1280, and the activity of the lyrists with whom he was most 
closely associated—among them Cino da Pistoia and Cecco Angiolieri— 
began presumably about the same time. It seems then reasonable and 
helpful to divide Period B into two overlapping periods, the first extending 
from 1250 to 1300, the second from 1280 to 1325. Similarly, Period C is 
readily divisible into two overlapping periods, the first extending from 1325 
to 1375 (Petrarch died in 1374, Boccaccio in 1375), the second from 1360 
to 1400 (Sacchetti was writing verse by 1360). 

For the very long periods lettered F and H the problem is more compli- 
cated; but careful application of the same principle leads to satisfactory 
results. In the case of Period F there appear to be four overlapping periods, 
the first extending from 1500 to 1550 (with Bembo, Ariosto, Michelangelo, 
Machiavelli, Guicciardini, Castiglione, Aretino, etc.), the second from 1530 
to 1570 (with Tansillo, other Neapolitan poets, Bernardo Tasso, Alamanni, 
Caro, Giraldi, Il Lasca, Lorenzino de’ Medici, Speroni, Della Casa, Gelli, 
Doni, Minturno, Castelvetro, Varchi, Vasari, Cellini, etc.), the third from 
1560 to 1600 (with Torquato Tasso, Giordano Bruno, Guarini, etc.), and 
the fourth from 1590 to 1640 (with Marino, Chiabrera, Tassoni, Campa- 
nella, Galileo, Sarpi, Boccalini, etc.). 

Similarly, the long period of continuous significant production extending 
from 1690 to the early twentieth century is rightly and helpfully divisible 
into seven overlapping periods (I name only two or three of the outstanding 
writers in each case): 1690-1760 (Metastasio, Vico); 1740-1800 (Goldoni, 
Parini, Alfieri); 1775-1825 (Monti, Foscolo); 1800-1850 (Manzoni, Leo- 
pardi); 1830-1870 (Mazzini, Tommaseo); 1850-1900 (Carducci, De 
Sanctis, Verga); and 1870-1915 (Pascoli, D’Annunzio, Fogazzaro).* 

3. In the foregoing list of overlapping periods the frequent use of dates corre- 


sponding to the end or the middle of a century is consistent—on the understanding 
that the dates are approximate—with the literary facts. 
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For still later literature the historical perspective that could alone make 
possible a reliable definition of periods does not yet exist. I am, however, 
inclined to think (but not to assert) that the first of such new periods 
would extend from 1890 to 1940 or to 1950 (with Croce and Pirandello), 
and that a second period would begin about 1920.‘ 


IV 


The naming of the several periods is a matter of some interest and 
consequence. As far as possible, certainly, the names should reflect literary 
conditions or personalities. 

There are four periods, 1400-1460, 1640-1690, 1690-1760, and 1870- 
1915, for which names indicating literary conditions would seem to be 
appropriate: the first may well be called the Humanistic Period, the second 
the Stagnant Period, the third the Arcadian Period, and the fourth the 
Decadentistic Period. As far as I can see, there is no other period for which 
a general literary name would be appropriate. One might think of “Ro- 
mantic” for the period 1800-1850: Romanticism, however, never meant as 
much in Italy as it did in Germany, France, and England; neither of the 
two greatest Italian writers of the period is classifiable as a Romantic 
(Manzoni termed himself ‘‘un bon et loyal partisan du classique”); and Ro- 
mantic tendencies, chiefly among minor writers, have continued even into 
the twentieth century. Similarly, one might think of “Realistic” for the 
period 1850-1900: Realism, however, though present in Carducci, is a 
secondary rather than a primary characteristic of his poetry; De Sanctis, 
with all his interest in Realism, is not a Realist in his own mature convic- 
tions; and Realism, in varying forms, has continued to the present day. 

Most of the periods other than the four for which names of a general 
character have been suggested may well be named from writers dominant 

4. My concept of literary contemporaneities resembles Peyre’s concept of généra- 
tions littéraires in its recognition of the fact that the activity of a junior group of 
writers may begin before the activity of a senior group has ended; and my plan of 
periodization resembles Peyre’s in that the periods distinguished are of less than 
centurial length. My plan differs from Peyre’s, however, in several respects. His 
plan is based on dates of birth; mine is based on dates of significant literary activity. 
(Luigi Cornaro, born in 1467, began to write in 1548. Common birth dates give far 
less indication of common experience in Italy—so long divided—than they do in 
France.) His plan assumes that the générations littéraires are simultaneous for France 
and the other six countries he considers; mine is built specifically upon facts of Italian 
literary history. His plan begins with men born about 1490; mine begins with the 
beginning of Italian literature. His générations begin, on the average, about once 
every 15 years; mine, about once every 35 years. His actual groupings of Italian 
writers in several cases separate men who were in fact closely associated (Goldoni 
and Carlo Gozzi, for instance, are placed in separate groups, as are Verri and Bec- 
caria), and brings together, in several cases, persons who, as writers, belonged in 
fact to earlier and to later groups (Berni, who died in 1535, and Gelli, whose first 
significant work was published in 1546; Ruzzante, who died in 1542, and Cellini, who 
began his autobiography in 1558; Gaspara Stampa, who died in 1554, and Guarini, 
whose Pastor fido was begun in 1580; Torquato Tasso, who died in 1595, and Sarpi, 
whose significant writing was all done after 1600). 
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or outstanding in their several periods. This would seem to be quite clearly 
the case for the periods in which Frederick II (dominant as participating 
patron), Dante, Petrarch, Lorenzo de’ Medici, Bembo, Torquato Tasso, 
Goldoni, Foscvlo, Manzoni, Mazzini, and Carducci were active. 

This leaves the periods extending respectively from 1250 to 1300, from 
1360 to 1400, and from 1530 to 1570. These also might well be named from 
influential writers—Guittone, Sacchetti, and Tansillo; but the reader might 
prefer such simpler and—in these particular cases—not unsatisfactory 
names as “The Second Half of the 13th Century”; “The Late 14th Cen- 
tury’; and “The Mid-16th Century.” 

Combination of the foregoing findings and suggestions produces this 
list of periods: 


Ist. 1200-1250. The Frederician Period. 
2nd. 1250-1300. The Guittonian Period. 
3rd. 1280-1325. The Dantean Period. 
4th. 1325-1375. The Petrarchan Period. 
5th. 1360-1400. The Sacchettian Period. 
6th. 1400-1460. The Humanistic Period. 
7th. 1460-1500. The Laurentian Period. 
8th. 1500-1550. The Bembist Period. 
9th. 1530-1570. The Tansillian Period. 
10th. 1560-1600. The Tassian Period. 
11th. 1590-1640. The Marinist Period. 
12th. 1640-1690. The Stagnant Period. 
13th. 1690-1760. The Arcadian Period. 
14th. 1740-1800. The Goldonian Period. 
15th. 1775-1825. The Foscolian Period. 
16th. 1800-1850. The Manzonian Period. 
17th. 1830-1870. The Mazzinian Period. 
18th. 1850-1900. The Carduccian Period. 
19th. 1870-1915. The Decadentistic Period. 
V 


I append brief remarks regarding certain special matters. 

For editorial and mnemonic purposes it might in theory be desirable, as 
a supplementary device, to break the series of 19 periods into a few groups 
of periods, each with a comprehensive heading. I cannot discern any such 
grouping, however, that corresponds to the literary facts and is at the same 
time really helpful. One might think, for instance, of a threefold grouping, 
under such headings as ““The Middle Ages,”’ ‘“The Renaissance,” and “The 
Modern Era.’”’ But the Middle Ages and the Renaissance are themselves 
overlapping eras: characteristics of the Middle Ages persist, in literature, 
well ato the fifteenth century, and Humanism makes its first appearance 
late in the thirteenth century. The only really major break in the course of 
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Italian literature extends from 1640 to 1690. Something new and still con- 
tinuing begins with Gravina and Vico: but the word “modern” is so elastic 
as to have no really helpful content; and the literary era that begins in 
1690 is so diversified in its continuity that no term other than “modern” 
seems to fit the case. 

The number of cases in which there is any question as to whether a 
writer should be assigned to one period rather than to another is surprisingly 
small. A sound basis for assignment, in most such cases, may be found in 
the personnel of the writer’s closest literary associates. In cases such as 
that of Giovanni Villani, in which the work done in the second period is 
essentially a continuation of work begun in the first period, assignment 
should be to the first period. 

The individual literary personality is more important than the genre, 
but the plan of division here proposed does not prevent recognition of 
genres. Within a given period writers may naturally be grouped according 
to the general area—poetry, prose, or drama—in which their most notable 
writing was done, the whole of a man’s significant work, however, being 
treated at one point. The development of particular genres may be cared 
for adequately by the use of a generally consistent pattern of arrangement 
in the treatment of each of the several periods, by occasional references in 
the text, and by complete sets of references in the index. The periodic 
structure proves to be definitely advantageous in dealing with such forms 
as the sacra rappresentazione, which undergoes secularization just about 
1460, and the commedia dell’arte, which has its exciting youth and its 
original masked characters in the Tansillian period, its greatest strength 
in the Tassian period (in which Harlequin makes his first appearance), and 
shows clear signs of decadence in the Marinist period (in which Pulcinella 
first appears). 

In conclusion, I should like to make it clear that while I hold firmly to 
the principle of periodization on the basis of purely literary data, and to 
belief in the validity of moments of pause and of overlapping literary 
contemporaneities as bases for periodization, I have no thought that my 
particular plan of periods (though it has been worked out with much care) 
is final. It is here proposed for consideration: if it can be improved, so 
much the better. 


Newton Centre, Massachusetts 











GRAIL PROBLEMS 
By Roger Sherman Loomis 


Proressor Nitzer’s genial critique! of certain procedures and positions 
which I adopted in Arthurian Tradition and Chrétien de Troyes gives me 
the opportunity, in replying, to clarify what may have been obscure and 
perhaps to justify myself. 

That I did not take account of the hundreds of divergent opinions, in- 
cluding some of Nitze’s, was bound to cause dissatisfaction among those 
scholars who found their arguments neglected and unanswered. It was a 
risk which I knowingly took, for if I had been exhaustive, I fear that my 
book would have been so costly that nobody could have bought it, and the 
thread of the argument so tangled that only a dozen persevering souls 
would ever have followed it through. I deliberately set forth only those 
views (whether originated by others or by myself) which seemed best to 
fit the facts, and I offer this apologia if I seem to have been guilty of dis- 
courtesy. Since Nitze has called attention to certain points in Grail scholar- 
ship on which his arguments were ignored, let me first say that I had 
considered them all, and secondly say why I rejected them. 

Nitze’s hypothesis deriving Chrétien’s ‘“Roi Pescheor” from the British 
god Nodons,? as simply stated, is most attractive. The eminent Celtist, M. 
Vendryes, can be quoted as maintaining that to the name Nodons “se 
rattache le gothique nuta (pl. nutans) qui traduit le grec a\cebs. Il n’est 
pas douteux que Nodons soit originellement un dieu pécheur. C’est probable- 
ment lui qui est devenu le Roi Pécheur de nos romans arthuriens.”* Where 
Vendryes merely favors the idea, Nitze is convinced. 

But there are many reasons for feeling doubtful. For one thing, no root 
corresponding to Gothic nuta exists in any Celtic language. Vendryes’ 
interpretation of the word is merely an inference from what may or may not 
be a cognate word in the Germanic languages. Rhys thought that the 
corresponding Germanic root was to be found in German geniessen, Gothic 
niutan, ‘to enjoy.’ Hence Nodons was either the wealthy god or the god who 
conferred wealth, “especially in the matter of cattle.”* Holder, in Alé- 
celtischer Sprachschatz, quotes Rhys, apparently seeing no objection.® 
Professor Tolkien sensibly remarked that “linguistic considerations un- 
aided by other data can do little, usually, to recall forgotten gods from their 

1. RPh, VI (1952), 14-22. 

2. Ibid., 14 f. RR, XX XIII (1942), 97-104. Mediaeval Studies in Honor of J. D. M. 
Ford (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), pp. 179 f. Univ. of Caiif. Pub. in Mod. Philol., XXVIII 
(1949), 316 f. 

3. Rev. Celt., XXXIX (1922), 384. 

4. J. Rhys, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated by Celtic 


Heathendom, 2nd ed. (London, 1892), p. 128, n. 3. 
5. A. Holder, Altceltischer Sprachschatz (Leipzig, 1904), II, col. 754. 
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twilight,” and, though he admitted that a Gothic noun nuta means fisher- 
man, he expressed his preference for the same Germanic root as that put 
forward by Rhys, which he translated as “‘to catch, ensnare.”* He con- 
tinued: ‘“‘Whether the god was called the ‘snarer’ or the ‘catcher’ or the 
‘hunter’ in some sinister sense, or merely as being a lord of venery, mere 
etymology cannot say.” Those who are not specialists in Indo-Germanic 
can hardly be expected to adopt as a certainty an etymology about which 
the experts are far from agreeing. 

When we turn to the evidence furnished by the cult objects and the 
inscriptions found at Nodons’ temple, there is little to corroborate and 
much to invalidate the idea that he was a fisherman par excellence.’ One 
inscription has been authoritatively read as equating him with Mars.® 
Many images of dogs suggest the possibility that he was devoted to hunting. 
One bronze relief shows a sun-god in a quadriga. Another shows a sea- 
deity, holding a shell in one hand and an anchor in the other, while a third 
bronze seems to represent “fishermen and tritons holding conch-shells 
and anchors.” Nodons was almost certainly a war-god, but was he also a 
Helios and a Poseidon? We do not know. 

When we turn to a quarter where we have good reason to expect some 
decisive information as to the nature of Nodons and perhaps some link 
with the Fisher King, the results are negative. All the authorities, including 
Nitze, find the exact phonetic equivalent of British Nodons in the Irish 
name Nuada,’ borne by a king of the Tuatha De Danann, i.e., a god. But 
this does not help Nitze’s case, for there is nothing in the history of this 
Nuada to identify him as a divine fisherman or marine deity. He bore the 
cognomen Argatlam, meaning “‘Silver-Hand,”’ because he had lost his own 
hand in the first battle with the Firbolg, and the royalty passed to Bres for 
seven years. The Tuatha De Danann made a silver hand for him and thus 
he was restored to the kingship till his death in the battle with the Fo- 
morians. If it were not for the correspondence in names, one would never 
dream of asserting a relationship between Nodons and Nuada. 

But, though Nuada fails to satisfy our expectations as a fisherman, he 
seems to have impressed Nitze and presumably others as a prototype of 
the Fisher King. Both were wounded in battle; one lost a hand, the other 
the use of his legs. The Fisher King, if we accept common Grail tradition, 
was cured eventually, like Nuada. Surely these parallels are too few and 
are offset by such differences that one cannot claim the Irish god as even a 
collateral ancestor of the “Roi Pescheor.” I readily grant, however, that 
the fact that Nuada was disqualified by his wound for the kingship and the 
fact that the Fisher King’s wound brought calamity on his realm both 

6. R. E. M. and T. V. Wheeler, Reports of the Research Committee of the Soc. of 
Antiquaries of London, IX (Oxford, 1932), 135-137. 

7. Ibid., pp. 40-43. 


8. Ibid., p. 101. 
9. Ibid., pp. 133 f. See above, notes 3, 5, and Rhys, op. cit., p. 125. 
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reflect the same primitive belief that the health of the king is bound up 
with the welfare of his kingdom; but that is far from admitting that 
Nuada was the specific model for Chrétien’s fisherman. 

What has rendered me stubbornly and completely skeptical of this rela- 
tionship is a fact which seems to have been overlooked by Nitze, namely, 
that we have in Arthurian romance a personage whose name is certainly 
derived from that of Nodons and corresponds to the Irish Nuada, and yet 
he fails to show any halieutic tendencies, any likeness to the Fisher King. 
He is Nut (scribal variant Nuc), father of Yder, obviously derived from the 
Welsh Nudd, father of Edern; Nudd is accepted on all hands as the ono- 
mastic descendant of Nodons." Surely if Nodons was a Poseidon, Nut 
ought to show some signs of it, and if the Fisher King is a representative of 
Nodons, he ought to show some resemblance to Nut. On the contrary, 
I think I am not exaggerating when I say that there is none whatever. 
Moreover, though the Fisher is well equipped with names—Anfortas, 
Pelles, Alain, ete.—not one of them resembles Nut. 

A hypothesis which depends, as I see it, on one scholar’s guess as to the 
meaning of a Celtic name on the basis of a Germanic root and which fails 
to meet any other test may well be discarded when another hypothesis 
offers almost every kind of evidence in its favor, including the correspond- 
ence of the name Bron to the Welsh name Bran.” Nitze himself once ac- 
cepted this other hypothesis: ‘“Not only has Brons many of Bran’s traits, 
as we have seen above, but the character of the Fisher King, as he appears 
in Crestien and elsewhere, has traits which remind one of the Celtic Bran.” 
Nitze still seems to think that Bron bears some relation to the Welsh Bran, 
but how he reconciles this with the derivation of the Fisher King from 
Nodons is far from clear.'* When so much of what we know about the Grail 
legend is explained by what we learn about Bran and Pryderi in the Mabino- 
gion, it seems quite unnecessary to introduce Nodons and his later repre- 
sentatives, Nudd and Nut, into the picture at all. 

One point, however, I willingly concede. Though Bran, as son of Llyr 
and as wading across the Irish Sea, was surely a sea-god in origin like his 
brother Manawydan, we have no text which describes his halieutic exploits; 
so we are reduced to conjecture for an explanation of the title “Roi 
Pescheor.” If anyone thinks it improbable that a sea-god should be con- 
ceived as sitting in a boat fishing, and that this occupation came to be 

10. R. S. Loomis, Arthurian Tradition and Chrétien de Troyes (New York, 1949), 
pp. 389-391. 

11. Ford Mediaeval Studies, p. 9. Rev. Celt., XXXIX (1922), 384. Rhys, op. cit., 
pp. 125-128. R. E. M. and T. V. Wheeler, op. cit., p. 133. J. Loth, Mabinogion (Paris, 
1913), I, 314, n. 1. 

12. H. Newstead, Bran the Blessed in Arthurian Romance (New York, 1939). 
Loomis, op. cit., pp. 385-393. 

13. Mediaeval Studies in Memory of G. Schoepperle Loomis (New York and Paris, 
1927), pp. 142 f. 
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rationalized as a necessity imposed on him by his malady, he cannot be 
refuted. But neither can he claim that it is impossible, and one may ques- 
tion the wisdom of rejecting this hypothesis in favor of another which is as 
vulnerable as the descent of the Fisher King from Nodons. 

As to the Grail itself and its antecedents, there seems to be need for 
clarification. I have always accepted Nitze’s strongly argued case for the 
interpretation of graal as a large dish," and have never recanted. I am happy 
to know that he accepts it as the exact semantic equivalent of Welsh dysgl. 
He gives a misleading impression, therefore, when he quotes me as saying 
that for the Grail Chrétien was drawing on a tradition concerned with a 
horn. On page 387 I distinguished clearly between the Horn of Bran 
Galed and the Platter (Dysgl) of Rhydderch, and said: “These two vessels 
acquire great significance when it is realized that the first is the possession 
of Bran, and that the second has strong claims to being the direct original 
of the Grail.” I did not therefore equate the horn with the Grail, or main- 
tain that it was the prototype of the Grail. I tried, though not, it seems, 
successfully, to make clear that the platter and the horn of the Welsh list 
were two distinct vessels of plenty, one containing food, the other drink. 
The Dysgl accounts for both the form and the function of the Grail, as 
Nitze admits. The Horn of Bran, on the other hand, affords the only satis- 
factory explanation I know for the persistent association of the Grail 
(not the identification of the Grail) with the eucharistic wafer, since the 
Horn of Bran the Blessed would naturally be translated as “li cors benoiz 
(beneiz),” i.e., the Corpus Christi. 

Nitze says that there is little to commend this hypothesis; nevertheless 
it does offer a consistent explanation of three perplexing features of the 
legend: the sacred Host which Chrétien associated with the Grail;'* the 
name of the castle which housed the Grail, Corbenic or Cambenoit, im- 
plying an original Corbenoit;” the selection of Joseph of Arimathea as the 
first keeper of the eucharistic vessel, since he was also the first guardian of 
the body of Christ."* Nitze objects that Bran’s Horn is not mentioned in any 
early text. True, but not conclusive, since other objects mentioned in the 
same late list are also found in Kilhwch, parts of which date from the tenth 
century,” though written down about 1100. Since Nitze concedes the an- 
tiquity of the Dysgl in that list, he cannot assert the modernity of the 
Horn. 

In my earlier book, Celtic Myth,” I accepted Nutt’s hypothesis that the 
caldron of the Dagda (as well as other Irish vessels) was a prototype of 
the Grail. Nitze reproaches me for abandoning this claim in Arthurian 

15. MP, XIIT (1916), 681-684. 

16. Loomis, op. cit., pp. 431 f. 

17. Ibid., pp. 172-174, 431, n. 3. 

18. Speculum, XXVII (1952), 411. 
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Tradition, and I readily grant that both may be loosely classed as Celtic 
vessels of plenty. But I see no good reason for deriving either the Grail or its 
immediate Welsh prototype, the Dysgl, specifically from any Irish caldron. 
Before making such a claim it seems to be necessary to show, not only that 
both vessels possessed a common property of supplying appropriate and 
abundant food, but also that they figured in similar plots or belonged to 
clearly related deities. No Irish caldron seems to meet these requirements. 
If any vessels in Irish sagas qualify as definitely foreshadowing the Grail, 
they are the cups and horns which figure in plots corresponding to the visits 
to the Grail castle.” But since these vessels were not food platters, it seemed 
best not to enter a claim to which an obvious objection could be made— 
an objection which, of course, applies also to the caldrons. 

As to the relation between the Fisher King’s wound and the fertility of 
the land, I am in entire agreement with Nitze. On this relationship I have 
not only endorsed Miss Weston’s view but have even adduced new evi- 
dence from Brittany.” Where I disagree both with her and Nitze is over the 
question whether the scene in the Grail castle represents a sexual initiation 
rite. My former adhesion to this view I soon retracted because I realized 
more and more clearly that no one had produced any proof of a West 
European cult in which a young man gazed on symbols of the organs of 
generation, asked what they meant, and so restored to fertility an emascu- 
lated king and his land. On the contrary, it became increasingly clear that 
almost every feature of the scenes in the Grail castle had its counterpart 
in Irish echtrai, narrating the visits of mortals to the palaces of the gods,” 
and even the question test, represented uniquely in a modern Irish folktale, 
involved a supernatural being, possibly the degraded descendant of the sea- 
god Manannan.” In the absence of any historic evidence for ritual and with 
abundant proof for myth—stories in which the pagan gods, such as Irish 
Lug and Welsh Bran, were involved—there was for me no choice but to 
abandon a superficially plausible but quite unsubstantiated theory. Further- 
more, is it not rather awkward to argue at the same time that the Grail 
derives from an Irish caldron of plenty and that it represents the female 
organ? I gave up the attempt to harmonize these views over twenty years 
ago. 

On the last two points which Nitze makes against me I can be brief. 
Though I said nothing about the matriarchal relation between Perceval 
and the Grail King, I am quite ready to believe that there are traces of the 
institution in the Four Branches of the Mabinogi and in the French ro- 
mances. Probably there are others besides Nitze who feel that this primitive 
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feature should have been stressed, and if so, I accept the blame for neglect- 
ing it. As for the influence of the Byzantine mass on Chrétien’s Grail 
procession, my present position agrees with Nitze’s earlier skeptical atti- 
tude expressed in his review of Burdach’s book, Der Graal:* “The flimsi- 
ness of Burdach’s whole theory consists thus in his neglect of specific, 
chronological details as found in the French and German romances.” 
I cannot accept, even as a possibility, the notion that Count Philippe’s 
book contained nothing but a description and exegesis of the Byzantine 
rite. Nor do I think so poorly of Chrétien’s intelligence as to attribute 
to him a combination of this ritual with Arthurian adventure which pro- 
duced such improprieties and imbecilities. I prefer to lay the responsibility 
for the narrative, which teems with oddities and ineptitudes, just where 
Chrétien himself put it, on the book which he professed to be turning into 
rime, rather than on the shoulders of the author of Cliges, a work as sane 
and realistic as a twelfth-century romance could be. 

In concluding I should like to salute Professor Nitze for the enthusiasm, 
erudition, and energy which he has poured into his Arthurian studies these 
many years, and for the lively spirit of criticism which still keeps his co- 
workers from sirking into torpor and dogmatism. 

Columbia University 
25. MP, XXXVII (1940), 319. 








ROUSSEAU’S NATURAL DIET 
By Madeleine A. Simons 


In the Discourse on Inequality Rousseau revealed for the first time to the 
public his interest in dietary questions, affirming that the frugivorous 
diet was the most natural of all and therefore the most suitable to man’s 
health. This position did not fail to earn for him the mockery of Voltaire, 
who invited him to come and graze on his herbs. Later, in his comedy 
The Philosophes, Palissot represented the citizen of Geneva down on all 
fours, drawing from his pocket a head of lettuce and saying: ‘“You see my 
diet, it is simple and frugal.’ In truth, the enemies of Rousseau were not 
completely wrong in their failure to take seriously his vegetarian ideas, for 
they knew that he had not disdained to seat himself sometimes at the best 
tables of Paris and eat copiously like the rest. 

Yet he judged dietary questions important enough to discuss them in 
almost all of his writings, and to give them a not inconsiderable place in 
his domestic life. This preoccupation was, in fact, only one aspect of his 
interest in general hygiene and in morality. For Rousseau the two were 
closely connected: he believed that spiritual health was a function of bodily 
health. In a projected work, La Morale sensitive, he proposed to study the 
effects of ‘exterior principles,” including aliments, upon our organism. 
He hoped to elaborate ‘‘a kind of regimen favorable to virtue”’: “How many 
mistakes would reason be spared, how many vices would never spring up, 
if we knew how to force our animal economy to favor the moral order it 
troubles so often!’ The manuscript of this study was lost when Rousseau 
moved hastily from Montmorency to escape arrest, and he did not recon- 
stitute and complete it. But the theme was taken up in his other writings, 
and it is significant that the models he proposed for mankind, Emile and 
Julie, were vegetarians. Moreover, though he never practiced the Pythag- 
orean diet in all its rigor, he regulated the alimentation of his own house- 
hold according to certain rules which he did not hesitate to prescribe to his 
friends. 

One may, therefore, study his principles of alimentary hygiene as he 
discussed them in his writings and as he put them into practice. This done, 
their real meaning may be shown by situating them in the period and 
relating them to the aspirations and personality of their author. 


I 


To search for the ideal diet was to seek a perfect adjustment to the laws 
of nature. For Rousseau, Nature was the “‘ccommon mother,” the nurse who 
1. Rousseau, Discours sur l’origine et les fondements de Vinégalité parmi les hommes 
(Cambridge, 1941), pp. 26, 30-31, 111-112; Voltaire, Lettres choisies (Paris, 1934), 
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provided for all the needs of mankind.’ This naive but unshakeable belief 
was at the root of all his principles of alimentary hygiene. 

The vegetable kingdom is a “magazine of aliments given by Nature to 
mankind and to the animals.’”* Indeed, said Rousseau, man was not created 
carnivorous. In his original state, he appeased his hunger with the fruit of 
the tree which served as his shelter, and quenched his thirst in the clear 
waters of a brook. The Hottentots, the inhabitants of the Antilles and many 
“barbarous and savage nations,’’ whose vigor and longevity are the wonder 
of the voyager, still testify to the merits of a frugivorous diet. And the 
peasants, whose food consists principally of “‘vegetables,” are more robust 
than the rich city-dwellers who consume great quantities of meat: “It is 
beneath the rustic habit of a ploughman and not beneath the gilding of a 
courtier that one finds strength and vigor of body.”* Moreover, does not 
the anatomy of man seem to class him among the herbivores? He has flat 
teeth like the horse and the cow, and his intestines include a colon which the 
“voracious” animals do not possess. Rousseau went so far as to question 
the existence of a really carnivorous animal, remarking that ‘‘even the she- 
wolves graze.”” Another proof that the taste for meat is not at all natural, 
he said, is the fact that young children are not meat lovers. Their preference 
goes to milk and its products and to pastries, in short to foods of vegetable 
origin—milk being produced, according to him, from vegetable juices, 
even among the carnivores. Meat is unhealthy for children: it putrifies 
easily and gives them worms and colic.’ 

Parents, therefore, ought not to let their children acquire a taste for 
meat, which moreover makes them cruel. The preceptor of Emile illustrated 
that idea with a rather unexpected example: the cruelty of savages. In the 
Discourse on Inequality Rousseau had spoken only of frugivorous savages, 
vigorous and pacific. He soon understood that he had gone too far, and 
he felt the need not only to speak of the cruelty of savages but also to 
explain it in a manner that was not embarrassing to his previous writings. 
He ingeniously conciliated the themes of the cruel and gentle savage in 
this way: ‘“‘All savages are cruel and their morals do not lead them to be 
so; this cruelty comes from their diet.’* Another and not less curious ex- 
ample of the disastrous effects of a meat diet on the character was the 
barbarity of the English. Rousseau was pitiless toward this nation which 
was to furnish him with so many devoted admirers, and he warned his 
readers not to be mistaken about the “good nature’ which was attributed 
to the English by themselves alone. Saint-Preux in a letter to Milord 
Edouard displayed scarcely more tact: “You English, great eaters of meat, 
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have in your inflexible virtues a sort of hardness that smacks of bar- 
barism.’” 

Abstinence from meat is, therefore, the first principle of natural diet. 
The second is the exclusion of exotic or out of season foods. Since Provi- 
dence furnishes in each locality and in each season all the nourishing things 
man needs, to import some is an outrage to its laws and cannot be done 
with impunity. It is not, as was often thought, that man adapts himself to 
Nature; rather it is Nature which is perfectly adapted to the needs of man. 
Rousseau expressed that idea in The Social Contract and illustrated it with 
the example of Persia: if the soil of Persia furnishes only meager crops, 
that is because its inhabitants have need of little. As a general rule, the 
closer one approaches the equator, the less food people need to live. And on 
the contrary, as one goes north, people eat more and more copiously; and 
in cold climates like that of England, they eat a great deal of meat—a 
great deal too much meat. Travelers, if they wish to keep their health, 
should adopt the dietary habits of the countries they visit. For woe to those 
who persist in eating European foods in the climate of Persia: they will die 
of dysentery and indigestion.” 

From the diversity of regional diets is born the diversity in the character 
of peoples. Saint-Preux, in the letter to Milord Edouard already cited, 
sketched a dietary theory of national character: 


The Italians, who live in great part on herbs, are effeminate and soft.... The 
Swiss is naturally cold, peaceful and simple, but violent and carried away when 
in anger, likes both foods, meat and vegetables, and drinks milk and wine. The 
Frenchman, supple and changeable, lives on all kinds of food and adapts himself 
to all kinds of character." 


Evidently, Rousseau did not approve of the type of vegetarianism prac- 
ticed by the Italians. But he was scarcely more indulgent for the culinary 
eclecticism of the French, who were guilty of making use of many imported, 
luxury products. He approved only of a strictly indigenous diet, and “‘if 
he were rich,”’ one would not see on his table any of the “‘magnificent filth 
and distant carrions” that were to be seen at the grand Parisian dinners. 
At the table of M. and Mme de Wolmar, the ideal table where both abun- 
dance and “sensuality”’ reigned, they did not serve any of those dishes 
“that have to be named to be found good,” but rather the products of their 
soil, the fish from their lake, the fruits from their orchard, and, sometimes, 
game killed on their own property.” 

The law of climates is not the only one that must not be violated. That 
of the seasons is no less imperious. Each season offers just at the right time 
its particular delights, whereas out of season or hothouse fruits and vege- 
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tables lack both nutritive value and flavor. Such is the malediction of 
nature against those who wish to force the round or her productions. Neither 
health nor sensuality benefit by it: 


If I had cherries when it frosts and amber melons in the heart of winter, what 
pleasure should I have in tasting them when my palate needs to be moistened 
and cooled? In the heat of the dog days, would the heavy chestnut be very agree- 
able to me?! 


A vegetarian diet, indigenous and seasonal, is the ideal Rousseau ex- 
pressed in his writings. Fundamentally, it was only a total submission to 
the laws of nature. Should we be astonished therefore, to find that it was 
the diet of Emile, Julie and Sophie, personages who were perfectly adapted 
to the universal order? It was, however, capable of variations to satisfy 
the tastes proper to each sex, men preferring strong flavors, and women 
sweet foods. These differences, which a separated social life has happily 
maintained in England, have disappeared in France because of the deplor- 
able mixture of the sexes. The reasons which Rousseau offered as an ex- 
planation of the tastes of “the sex” have the charming naiveté of the well- 
known nursery rhyme. He saw them “as a symbol of the innocence and 
gentleness which are its most amiable ornament.’ This great visionary, 
who passed most of his life with a vulgar servant whose penchant for strong 
flavors made her sink into drunkenness, was haunted by the “illusory 
image” of a tender and virtuous creature he called “‘woman.” So perfect a 
being could not offend good taste with a carnivorous appetite, nor an un- 
seemly asceticism; she was both sensuous and temperate, knowing how to 
unite both voluptuousness and virtue according to the beloved dream of her 
creator." 

This ideal diet was to have a certain literary popularity: Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre gave it a place of honor in his Harmonies and in Paul et Vir- 
ginie. Restif de la Bretonne had it in mind when he set up the menus for 
the communal meals in The Andrograph. And later, Balzac found this 
vegetarianism quite adequate for maintaining weak and faithful the wives 
of the jealous bourgeois for whom he destined his Physiology of Marriage.“ 


II 


These ideas, which fell upon such favorable soil, certainly were not new 
when Rousseau expressed them. His art only served to give them more 
force and prestige. In reality they were a part of the great current of 
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naturism that manifested itself throughout the eighteenth century. By 
methodically deducing his diet from his postulate, a faith in the perfection 
of nature, Jean-Jacques often arrived at the same conclusions as those of 
his contemporaries who inductively established their dietary principles on a 
rudimentary study of the physical and chemical effects of foods upon the 
human body. 

In the eighteenth century indeed, dietetics was in the process of becoming 
a subject of scientific study, as is shown by the quantitative experiments 
on the nutritive value of different kinds of broth that were reported in the 
medical dictionaries of the period. Physicians placed emphasis on the im- 
portance of diet, and of “good chyle,” for the maintenance of good health.'® 
The English doctor Arbuthnot wrote significantly in the Preface of his 
Essay Concerning the Nature of Aliments (1756): “‘. . . surely the choice and 
measure of the materials of which the whole body is composed and what 
we take daily by Pounds, is at least of as much importance as of what we 
take seldom and only by grains and spoonful.’”” The apostles of preventa- 
tive diet were numerous. The Swiss Tissot for instance, prescribed diets 
adapted to the seasons, and to the age, sex, constitution, and occupation 
of individuals. He also devised a special diet for those who were to undergo 
inoculation." 

The doctors were almost unanimous in recommending frugality, and in 
treating illnesses with diets according to the Hippocratic method. The 
Encyclopédie acknowledged the fact in the article on aliments: “‘Medicine 
to-day rather tends to re-establish the austere diet of the ancients, but it 
has great difficulty in obtaining general adherence on this point.”® Leafing 
through some of the culinary treatises of the period suffices to show how 
justified the attitude of the physicians was. True, some of them began to 
offer commentaries on the nutritive and medicinal value of foods—to the 
great indignation of the true gastronomes who saw in this only a way to 
multiply the number of “malades imaginaires.” At any rate the average 
menu had no less than twenty dishes of meat, the preparation of which was, 
as the author of the Dons de Comus said, “a sort of chemistry.” Thus, 
Rousseau did little more than note the evidence when he declared that the 
overly rich food of the wealthy “nourishes them with heating juices and 
overwhelms them with indigestion.’ 

No more was he an innovator in denouncing the danger of the excessive 
consumption of meat. Locke already, concerned about the health of his 

16. Robert James, A Medical Dictionary (London, 1733), unpaginated, article 
‘‘Aliments’’; Encyclopédie, Vol. I (Paris, 1751), article ‘‘Alimens’’; John Arbuthnot, 
An Essay Concerning the Nature of Aliments (London, 1756), p. iii. 

17. John Arbuthnot, op. cit., p. vi. 

18. Samuel Tissot, De la santé des gens de lettres (Lausanne, 1769), p. 161; Avis au 
peuple sur la santé, 11th ed. (Lausanne, 1792), II, 269. 

19. Vol. I, article ‘‘Alimens.”’ 

20. Briand, Dictionnaire des alimens, vins et liqueurs (Paris, 1750), passim; Menon, 


Le Cuisinier instruit (Paris, 1758), p. iv; F. Marin, Les Dons de Comus (Paris, 1734), 
p. xx; Rousseau, Discours sur V’inégalité, p. 30. 
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fellow countrymen had not hesitated to declare: ‘‘I impute a great part of 
our Diseases in England to our eating too much flesh.’ In France, at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, the pious dean of the faculty of 
medicine of Paris, Philippe Hecquet, had published a treatise—inspired 
by religious as much as by medical motives—in which he held richness of 
gastronomy responsible for gout and other common illnesses. He prescribed 
to his patients a severe diet, the digestive and curative virtues of water 
and whey seeming to him to be without rival. Lesage has left us a very 
diverting satire of this illustrious doctor in Gil Blas, in the person of the 
famous Sangrado who lived on peas, beans, baked apples and cheese, and 
drank only water. The arguments which Rousseau used to show that man 
is frugivorous by nature were the very same ones as Hecquet used.” In 
fact, certain passages of the Treatise on Lenten Dispensations seem to 
anticipate the tone of the Discourse on Inequality: 


In this age of innocence when man was still in his natural state, not having had 
time to corrupt himself with the creatures, . . . he doubtless used only those aliments 
that were the most fitting and the most necessary, and since the Author of his being, 
so enlightened and so attentive to his needs, taught him to live on fruit and vege- 
tables, it was doubtless these which suited him the best.” 


It is possible that Rousseau had read Hecquet, but he did not once 
cite him to support his thesis. Instead he utilized two Italian physicians, 
Bianchi and Cocchi. The latter was the author of a discourse in which he 
showed not only the salutary effects of fresh vegetables and fruit, but also 
the danger of abstaining from them or not consuming enough of them. He 
thus explained various diseases, notably scurvy, by a long privation from 
fresh fruit and vegetables, whereas most of his illustrious contemporaries 
saw it only as the effect of cold climates and the consumption of salted 
meats. Rousseau himself attributed scurvy to the effects of too-tight gar- 
ments. It is rather curious that he did not, like Cocchi, recognize the great 
nutritive value of green vegetables and salads, which were designated in 
the eighteenth century as “‘herbs.’’ He accepted the prevalent opinion of his 
time that among the vegetables, the farinaceous plants or cereals and leg- 
umes (peas, beans, lentils) were the most nourishing and made the best 
chyle. That is why he disapproved of the type of vegetarianism practiced 
by the Italians, and why Emile was frequently to have cookies and pastry. 
Locke wished his pupil to consume large quantities of bread for the same 
reason. In general the French and English doctors of the eighteenth century 
seem to have considered the consumption of fruit and raw vegetables as 
being little conducive to health because of their fibrous and acid character. 
Locke permitted his pupil almost as a favor to eat certain carefully chosen 
fruits but only between meals. Even in Italy, where the climate permits a 

21. John Locke, Some Thoughts on Education (Cambridge, 1902), p. 11. 

22. Philippe Hecquet, Traité des dispenses du Caréme, (Paris, 1709), pp. 24-32; 
Lesage, @uvres (Paris, 1821), II, 116-117, 124. 

23. Philippe Hecquet, op. cit., p. 24. 
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more thorough ripening of fruit, Cocchi met with a very tenacious prejudice 
against raw things. Rousseau has left no special discussion of ‘‘herbs,”’ but 
on the question of fruits it is clear that he highly approved of the consump- 
tion of local fruit in season. In this he was in agreement with James who in 
his Medical Dictionary, which was translated by Diderot, had stated that 
one’s diet ought to be dry during the winter and more and more watery 
as one advanced toward summer.” 

Rousseau’s ideas on dietetics were, therefore, not at all original. But it 
would be an error to believe that he was in agreement with the physicians, 
simply because he joined them in protesting against the dietary excesses 
of his time. Indeed, he had a rather bad recollection of the Hippocratic 
diet he had tried at Chambéry and Montpellier.» He did not doubt that 
he was much more competent than the physicians in matters of alimentary 
hygiene. Thus it is that he warned his friend Du Peyrou against the danger 
of pushing abstinence to excess, recommending to him a diet that was a 
golden mean between copiousness and anchoretic frugality, and did not 
explicitly exclude meat: 


Choose your food but do not weigh it. Have a table frugal but sufficient: let every- 
thing on it be simple but good in its kind. No out of season foods, nothing elaborate, 
nothing exotic, but everything well chosen in its proper season. It is thus that I have 
lived in my own little household, and thus I would always live if I had C. m. [a 
hundred thousand] pounds of rent.”* 


This program is certainly far from being as rigid as the diet prescribed by 
Hecquet or Cocchi. 


Iil 


“My temperament has much influenced by maxims,” wrote Rousseau 
toward the end of his life; and he added: “I have in all things scarcely fol- 
lowed any other rules than the impulsions of my nature.’’”’ What were the 
‘“impulsions” of his nature concerning alimentary hygiene, and how do 
they help understand why he was drawn to vegetarianism and yet did not 
practice it? 

From his Puritan origins he seems to have retained a disgust for the 
flesh and its contingencies: ‘all that which makes me aware of my bodily 
needs saddens and spoils my thoughts.’’* He wished that he were as pure as 
the water of the brooks and lakes with which he loved to identify himself, 
or the vegetation in all its spring-time vigor. He tried to forget that he was 
flesh and that all flesh is destined to putrefaction. The cadavers that he had 

24. Antonio Cocchi, The Pythagorean Diet of Vegetables (London, 1745), pp. 70, 
87-88; Rousseau, Emile, p. 30; Locke, op. cit., p. 10; Briand, op. cit., I, 33; Arbuthnot, 
op. cit., p. 49; James, op. cit., article ‘“‘Aliments.”’ 

25. Confessions, I, 230, 261-262; Correspondance générale, XVII, 282. 

26. Correspondance générale, XV, 333-334. 
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to dissect during his venture in medical studies at Montpellier left him with 
a feeling of horror that was never extinguished. The killing of animals 
was painful to him, not only because of the disgust inspired in him by 
bloody flesh and palpitating entrails of the victims, but also because he 
saw it as an act of unjust and useless cruelty. He shared Plutarch’s in- 
dignation when the latter cursed the man who first shed the blood of an 
innocent beast in order to make a monstrous repast. Jean-Jacques’ well- 
known love for animals was not the least of the reasons why he was at- 
tracted to vegetarianism. One can cite many examples of it, including his 
refusal to kill the chickens of his own poultry yard.” 

He therefore chose the foods which Nature seemed to have destined 
especially for man. The aliments that he preferred—milk, cheese, butter, 
vegetables, and fruits—are without doubt also destined to decay, but their 
decomposition is less disturbing than that of meat. Sour milk, rancid butter 
may still be consumed; but mortified meat and fish are pernicious. Rousseau 
always insisted on the need for the freshness of food. He complained of 
having eaten fish not fresh and bread not properly risen at the home of 
his friend Du Peyrou. In this fastidiousness there is more than a mere 
concern with hygiene: Rousseau actually feared poisoning. Complicated 
culinary preparations were suspect to him. He dreaded the negligence, 
dishonesty, or villainy of servants, and of all men in general. He suspected 
butlers of serving “du poison pour du poisson,” and wine merchants of 
selling him adulterated wine. This fear, rather frequent among persons who 
are badly integrated in society, became a veritable obsession when he came 
to believe himself to be the object of a plot on the part of his former friends. 
He accused the servants of his English host, and then those of the Prince 
de Conti, with having tried to poison him with hemlock.” 

It is not surprising then, that he turned toward simple and natural prod- 
ucts, since those which had been touched by the hand of man were, so to 
speak, polluted. “I do not know of better fare than a rustic meal. With 
milk, eggs, herbs, cheese, brown bread and passable wine one can always 
be sure to please me.’’*' For him these foods had happy and poetic associa- 
tions. In his old age, he was still enchanted by the memories of the meals 
he had eaten in the course of his vagabond life: ‘“The bell for mass and 
vespers would recall to me a lunch or a snack of fresh butter, fruits, milk 
and cheese.’ Elsewhere he spoke of his adolescent dreams of “delicious 
fruits,” “tubs of milk and cream” at the sight of a new and promising 
country.* Living in a period not yet haunted by the discoveries of micro- 
biology, Rousseau could without mental reservation believe in the purity 
of milk drunk at the farm, and that of fruits plucked from the tree. 

29. Ibid., pp. 49, 65, 70; Correspondance générale, XIX, 288. 

30. Rousseau, Correspondance générale, XV, 334; XVIII, 2, 60, 61; XIX, 95-96; 
Emile, p. 417. 

31. Confessions, I, 72. 
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However, in spite of their attraction for his imagination, bucolic meals 
sufficed Rousseau only in his books. All his life he ate meat, drank wine 
and coffee, and even knew on occasion how to appreciate a copiously 
served table such as that of the cabaret of the Pont de Lunel, mentioned in 
the Confessions.** Nevertheless, he scorned gluttony as much as “painful 
and grievous privations which injure Nature, and of which her Author 
disdains the absurd homage.’ Eating is a natural function which ought to 
be accompanied by pleasure. “I love to eat without being greedy; I am 
sensual but not gluttonous.’** If one believes Boswell and Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre among others, Thérése Levasseur was a good cook. The meals 
that they described cannot be called simple in our day, so relative is the 
term frugality. Boswell, who knew how to win the good graces of Thérése, 
describes thus the meal he had at Motiers: 


Our dinner was as follows: 1. A dish of excellent soup. 2. A Bouilli of Beef and Veal. 
3. Cabbage, Turnip and Carrot. 4. Cold Pork. 5. Pickled Trout which he jestingly 
called Tongue [I surmise that Rousseau was not jesting and that Boswell actually 
ate Tongue, it being a specialty of Motiers]. 6. Some little dish which I forget. The 
dessert consisted of stoned Pears and of Chestnuts. We had red and white wines. 
It was simple good Repas.*? 


One understands better this last remark by Boswell if one remembers that 
according to Louis Liger, sieur d’Auxerre, the first course of a fairly large 
meal consisted of chicken soup, duck soup, ducks, capons, mutton tongues, 
partridges, a saddle of mutton and a pigeon pie—and that the second and 
third courses offered a similar variety of meats.* The meal that Boswell 
shared was in conformity to the principles of Rousseau, save for the ab- 
stinence from meat. 

Bernardin de Saint-Pierre tells us that Rousseau ate all sorts of food 
except asparagus, ‘‘which he had found offensive to his bladder,” and that 
he admitted a taste for two luxuries, coffee and ices.® As for his taste for 
wine, it might seem surprising in an apostle of the natural diet, if one did 
not know that he always twisted his principles according to his likes. And 
he liked wine. He even liked it enough to have stolen some when he was in 
the service of M. de Mably. The need increased somewhat with age, and 
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35. La Nouvelle Héloise, IV, 32. 
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in his old age he and his wife regularly emptied a bottle at each meal.” 
It would have been difficult to allege that wine is the natural drink of man, 
so he used another method of justifying the use of it: he hurled anathema 
upon abstainers, and there were a number in Paris at that time, water 
being very popular. “I have always remarked that false people are sober, 
and that great restraint at the table rather often announces hypocritical 
morality and perfidy.’ This did not prevent him from elsewhere affirming 
that we would all be abstemious if we had not been given wine in our 
younger years.” Moreover, he cannot lavish enough praise on those who 
drink: ‘Generally speaking, drinkers have cordiality, frankness; they are 
almost all good, upright, just, faithful, courageous and gentle people, their 
defect set aside.” If he used so much eloquence to defend drinkers of wine 
it was not only to justify his personal tastes but also those of his com- 
patriots. In order to convince d’Alembert that a Swiss drunkard was far 
superior to a gallant Frenchman, he cited history as proof that the fall of 
empires had always been due to women and never to drunkards. ‘‘Never has 
a people perished by the excess of wine. All have perished by the disorder 
of women. The reason for that difference is clear: the first of these two vices 
turns one away from the others; the second breeds them all.’’“* Thus is the 
consumption of wine justified in the name of moral and civic principles. 

The consumption of meat was not so explicitly justified, but he demanded 
it for the sick peasants while he recommended fasting to their too richly- 
nourished masters: “You, you fast when you have a fever, but when your 
peasants are sick, give them meat and wine.’ One feels here the indigna- 
tion of the citizen before social abuses. If he raised his voice against ex- 
cesses and refinement at the table, it was not so much that he was concerned 
about the health of the rich, or because he saw there a violation of the laws 
of nature. Unquestionably, he was persuaded that luxury is contrary to 
good morals, and leads to the ruin of states; but especially was his sense of 
justice outraged at the thought of tables overloaded with food to satisfy 
the vanity of idle aristocrats, while the peasants who toiled to produce the 
wealth of the kingdom rarely ate their fill. Rousseau moreover put his recom- 
mendations into practice and seems to have been popular enough among 
the peasants of Montmorency, to whom he distributed wine.** 

The diet observed by Rousseau was, therefore, a compromise between 
the absolutely natural diet, born of his puritanical tendencies and his 
dreams of paradise lost, and the good fare of the cabaret of the Pont de 
Lunel, which satisfied his more earthly needs. 
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IV 


If Rousseau protested so much, especially in the Dialogues and the Con- 
fessions, about his taste for simple and natural foods and of the frugality of 
his table, it is not so much that these tastes were real but that they had to 
be real for the success of his great enterprise of self-justification. In expres- 
sing his naturist principles in his first Discourses with the intransigence of 
passion, he revenged himself on the society in which he was poor and foreign. 
But if the moralist knows the intoxication of punishing those who have 
humiliated him, he must also render them an accounting of his life past 
and present. From the moment he had judged men, Rousseau found him- 
self judged by them. He therefore had to convince them—especially those 
whose terrible irony he feared—that his life had never really contradicted 
his maxims. He had recourse to the distinction between the absolute and 
the relative: in his writings he had traced the ideals which one could only 
attempt to live up to. The history of Rousseau’s dietetic ideas is but one 
aspect of the drama that ended only with his life. 


Arlington, Virginia 








THE COMPOSITION OF LA CUREE: 
By Elliott M. Grant 


In THE PreFAce to the first edition of La Curée, the second volume of 
Les Rougon-Macquart, Emile Zola: declared that in his family chronicle 
this book represents “la note de |’or et de la chair.” He went on to state 
that his purpose was to show the “épuisement prématuré d’une race qui a 
vécu trop vite et qui aboutit 4 l’-homme-femme des sociétés pourries,” to 
depict the “spéculation furieuse d’une époque s’incarnant dans un tempéra- 
ment sans scrupule,”’ and to portray the “détraquement nerveux d’une 
femme dont un milieu de luxe et de honte décuple les appétits natifs.” 
These three “‘monstruosités sociales,’’ as Zola accurately dubs them, are 
embodied in the three main characters: Aristide Rougon (called Saccard 
in the novel), the unscrupulous, money-mad speculator of the Second 
Empire; Maxime, his effeminate and vicious son; Renée, his wife, the un- 
balanced and idle woman of the world of fashion and luxury. Speculation, 
corruption, and incest are the themes of this book, which Zola hoped would 
be an “ceuvre d’art et de science” as well as a chapter of social history. 

While Professors Guy and Hemmings have discussed in recent works* the 
composition of Les Rougon-Macquart, the composition of this particular 
novel has not been studied in detail by any scholar. To fill this lacuna is 
the purpose of the present article. 

The novel appeared in book form early in 1872. Listed in the Biblio- 
graphie de la France, February 17, 1872, under the number 1222, it must 
have been issued earlier, for, according to a letter dated February 2, 1872, 
Zola sent a copy to Flaubert.‘ Before that, the book had an interesting 
career. Partly composed before the war of 1870,5 it began to appear en 
feuilleton in La Cloche in the following year. Twenty-seven installments 
were published there from September 28 to November 5, 1871 inclusive. 
Then, as Maurice Le Blond has expressed it: 


... A la suite de l’épisode du cabinet particulier au Café Riche, l’audace du récit 
émeut le procureur de la République. Mandé au Parquet, Zola y est regu par un 


1. The photostat accompanying this article and several quotations (hitherto 
unpublished) from the manuscripts are reproduced with the kind permission of Dr. 
Jacques Emile Zola. Photostat by Bibliothéque Nationale. 

2. Emile Zola, Les Zuvres completes. La Curée. Notes et commentaires de Maurice 
Le Blond (Paris: Bernouard, 1927), p. 317. All references in this article to Zola’s 
text will be, unless otherwise stated, to the Bernouard edition. 

3. G. Robert, Emile Zola: Principes et caractéres généraux de son euvre (Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres, 1952); F. W. J. Hemmings, Emile Zola (Oxford, 1953). 

4. Correspondance, 1872-1902, p. 403. 

5. La Curée, p. 313. See also Denise Le Blond-Zola, Emile Zola raconté par sa fille 
(Paris: Fasquelle, 1931), p. 73; P. Alexis, Emile Zola (Paris: Charpentier, 1882), p. 
94. E. A. Vizetelly, Emile Zola. Novelist and Reformer (London, 1904), p. 125, says 
that Zola wrote the first chapter in May, 1870. 
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substitut qui, courtoisement, lui conseilla d’interrompre son feuilleton contre lequel 
s’élevait la pudeur de certains lecteurs.® 


Zola wrote a famous letter to the editor, Louis Ulbach, in which, protesting 
vigorously against this intervention of the authorities, he nevertheless 
requested Ulbach to cease publication of the novel. Later, Vizetelly as- 
serted’ that Catulle Mendés came to the rescue and continued the publica- 
tion of La Curée in the pages of La République des Lettres, a story since 
repeated by more than one scholar. But neither Le Blond nor Denise Le 
Blond-Zola mentions it, and with good reason, for La République des Lettres 
did not begin to appear before December 20, 1875 and an examination of 
its numbers shows no trace of La Curée® 

The manuscripts of this controversial novel are to be found in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale (Fonds frangais, Nouvelles Acquisitions, 10281- 
10282). Manuscript 10281 contains 422 fewillets, plus four feuillets of front 
matter: the title-page (numbered A), a list of the author’s previous works 
(B), and the Preface (C and D). The Preface, dated November 15, 1871, 
differs in appearance from much of the manuscript, for the ink is blacker 
and the pen strokes broader. There is no reason to think that it was not 
composed on the given date. The second manuscript (10282) includes a 
total of 469 feuillets. The first 208 feuzllets are clippings of the feuwilletons 
as they appeared in La Cloche from September 28 to November 5, 1871. 
They have been pasted to the feuillets and in the margins one finds cor- 
rections in Zola’s handwriting.’ It is clear that the book (as distinguished 
from the newspaper version) was prepared from feuillets 1-208 of MS 
10282 and feuillets 209-422 of MS 10281. Proof of this statement lies in 
the fact that, except for a few inconsequential misprints, the newspaper 
text is identical with feuillets 1-208 of the first manuscript (10281), whereas 
the text of the book is identical (again except for a few misprints) with the 
corrected feuillets 1-208 of the second manuscript (10282) and feuillets 
209-422 of MS 10281. 

A comparison of these manuscripts also enables us to establish the fact 
that Zola did not think of the definitive name of his principal male char- 
acter till after November 5, 1871. In feuzllets 1-208 of the first manuscript 
(10281) and in the newspaper text (which I have carefully checked in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale) he is consistently called Aristide Rougon. The 
name Saccard came to Zola later and was added in the margins of feuillets 
1-208 of the second manuscript (10282). The accompanying photostat of 
feuillet 61 is proof of this assertion. Furthermore, the name Saccard was 
substituted for Rougon in feuillets 209-295 of MS 10281. It is only with 

6. La Curée, p. 314. 

7. Op. cit., p. 134. 

8. Professor Brady Jordan kindly checked the file of La République des Lettres 
for me in Paris. 

9. Many of the corrections are stylistic, tending to greater concision; for example, 
see feuillets 78, 118-119, 141, 193. 
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feuillet 296 of this manuscript that we find the name Saccard appearing 
spontaneously.’ One may first conclude from this evidence that sometime 


10. Furthermore, the name Saccard hardly appears in the work-sheets of MS 10282. 
It is neither in the ‘‘Premiers détails,’’ nor in the list of ‘‘Personnages,”’ nor in most 
of the chapter outlines. It finally appears in f. 361-362, the ink and pen-strokes of 
which resemble closely the preface of MS 10281, dated, as we have seen, November 15, 
1871. 
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in November, 1871 Zola resumed the composition of La Curée, interrupted 
by the events of the preceding year. His daughter states that his novel was 
“‘presque achevé au moment de la guerre.’ But if our reasoning is correct, 
at least a quarter of the novel was written in the final weeks of 1871. The 
second conclusion is that the creative process continued till the last possible 
moment. Professor Robert has suggested that this is true in general of 
Zola’s novels: ‘“...si minutieusement qu’il ait été préparé, le travail de 
rédaction n’en marque pas moins une sorte de création ex nihilo; c’est alors 
seulement que la vie vient animer |’ceuvre." The eleventh hour discovery 
of Saccard as an appropriate name for the hero of La Curée is an excellent, 
even dramatic illustration of Professor Robert’s contention. 

Another point of interest emerges from an examination of feuillets 1-208 
of MS 10282. These feuillets contain the first three chapters and part of 
Chapter IV of the present novel. Feuillet 208 closes with the following cor- 
rected sentence: 


Maxime sur le trottoir du boulevard Malesherbes, se consulta un moment, pour 
savoir s’il rejoindrait la bande joyeuse du Café Anglais; puis, avec l’idée qu’il se 
punissait, il décida qu’il devait aller se coucher. 


This corresponds to the text as it appears on page 159 of the novel (Ber- 
nouard edition). At this point the incest has been consummated and Max- 
ime has taken his stepmother home. But if one checks La Cloche, one dis- 
covers that the last feuilleton printed in that newspaper on November 5, 
1871 did not include the scene of incest. The final sentence appearing in 
La Cloche is the following: 


Charles, habitué aux caprices de ses clientes, enleva le dessert et versa le café. 
Il emplissait le cabinet de ses petits sauts empressés. 


With a couple of minor corrections“ these sentences correspond to the text 
on page 154 of the novel (Bernouard edition). 

It doubtless has been thought—certainly Le Blond implied it'—that 
the imperial authorities were inspired to advise Zola to stop publication 
because of the scene of incest. But that scene never got before the eyes of 
the newspaper public. It was apparently set up in type, ready for printing, 
but was never actually printed in La Cloche.* The authorities intervened 
on the basis of things far less serious. Probably they saw the incest ap- 


11. Cf. n. 5. 

12. Op. cit., p. 58. 

13. The final text reads: ‘‘Le gargon, habitué aux caprices de ses clientes, enleva 
le dessert et versa le café. Il emplissait le cabinet de son importance.’’ The incest 
occurs on p. 156. 

14. See above, and n. 6. 

15. Presumably it was struck off for Zola. This must be the explanation of the 
printed columns pasted to f. 202-208 (MS 10282). 
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proaching and sought to forestall it. We have already seen that they were 
successful. 

Manuscript 10282 consists of much more than the corrected feuilletons 
just described. It also contains nearly three hundred additional work- 
sheets. They have been listed, with reasonable accuracy, by Le Blond on 
pages 322-323 of the Bernouard edjtion. Many of them have been repro- 
duced there (pages 329-343). Unfortunately, some of these have been 
truncated, others have been displaced.'* In any case, the choice has been 
arbitrary. As far as this particular novel is concerned, the usefulness of 
the Bernouard edition is extremely limited. 

Feuillets 294-317 (MS 10282) are entitled ‘‘Premiers détails” and con- 
stitute what Zola inmost of hismanuscripts called the Ebauche. They appear 
to be the earliest of the work-sheets, though it is possible that some of the 
feuillets containing reading notes, newspaper clippings, etc., antedate them. 
In the “Premiers détails” the heroine is called Blanche throughout; the 
hero, Aristide (without any mention whatever of the name Saccard). 
Aristide’s sister is called Agathe. Blanche’s family name is Boisrobert 
(not yet Béraud). Her aunt is dubbed Marguerite and her sister Lucie. 
Already in this early version the basic elements of speculation, corruption, 
and incest are present.” The question of money (speculation, etc.) is sug- 
gested in feuillets 294-296. The sujet moral is well outlined in feuillets 301- 
303 (correctly reproduced by Le Blond, page 331). Later, Zola worked out 
details of the financial set-up. They are found in feuillets 281-292 and bear 
the general title of “L’Argent-La Fortune’”’ (partially reproduced by Le 
Blond, pages 341-343). The names—Renée, Sidonie, Béraud, Elisabeth"— 
indicate clearly that this section was composed not only after the ‘‘Premiers 
détails,” but also after some of the chapter outlines. Further details con- 
cerning Aristide’s speculations and his trickery are found in feuillets 325- 
334 under the heading of ‘“‘Mise en ceuvre des renseignements sur les expro- 
priations’”’; they, too, appear to have been composed not only after the 
taking of certain notes (as the heading implies) but also after the ‘“Premiers 
détails” and after some of the chapter outlines. 

The chapter plans are not concentrated in one section of the work-sheets 
but are grouped in different places. Feuillets 210-211 include brief outlines 
and constitute what Le Blond (not Zola) calls the “Plan général.” They are 
followed by detailed chapter plans (fewillets 212-239). Other sets are located 
in feuillets 317-321, 342-344 or 345,” 351-362. Zola originally planned 
eleven chapters for this novel, in contrast to the seven we find in the final 

16. For example, on page 322 the first paragraph is from f. 314, the second from f. 
311, the third from f. 315, the fourth from f. 309. This is absurd. 

17. “‘Décidément, c’est une nouvelle Phédre que je vais faire.’’ F. 298. 

18. Even here the name Saccard does not appear. 


19. Details on f. 345 are unconnected with Chap. V the outline of which was begun 
on f. 343. See below. 
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text. This compression occurred at a late date, but before the moment when 
Zola thought of the name of Saccard for his hero. That suggestive name 
occurs for the first and only time in these completely autographical work- 
sheets” on feuillets 361-362, which were presumably composed, as we have 
stated,” on or about November 15, 1871. The compression did not shorten 
the novel; it simply made longer chapters. 

Feuillets 317-321, as the characters’ names clearly indicate, contain the 
earliest chapter plans. They are not very detailed; in fact, Chapters IT 
and III are summarized in a line or two, and IV is not much more sub- 
stantial. They exhibit no significant change from the ‘“‘Premiers détails.’ 
Already in that section Zola had been hesitant about certain ideas. At first, 
Blanche’s child (by her seducer) was to live and be named Gustave,” but 
on feuillet 315 he was declared dead, though at exactly what point of the 
narrative was not made clear. Then Zola had thought of having Aristide 
discover compromising letters written to his wife and through them forcing 
her to ask a favor of her former lover, but Zola had prudently added: 
“Tout cela est 4 calculer. Il ne faut pas faire ces gens trop ignobles, |’in- 
térét du roman y perdrait.’’* The bright idea is not mentioned in feuillets 
317-321. Another hesitation existed about the denouement. Zola’s initial 
thought was to have Aristide financially crushed and abandoned by his 
wife, who flees with a lover,™% but even in the “Premiers détails” he re- 
jected that in favor of folly or death for his heroine.“ In the group of 
work-sheets we are now discussing (317-321) the denouement is arranged 
as follows: 


Chapitre XI. Alors, seule, épouvantée (tempéte sous un crane) elle** regarde ot 
elle en est tombée. Toute sa confusion et celle des deux hommes. Le mariage avec 
la jeune fille ne se fait pas. La jeune fille a tout entendu. Jamais, maintenant, elle 
ne consentira 4 épouser Maxime. Elle arrive pendant que Blanche est accablée, se 
tient derriére elle, et lui parle avec pitié. C’est comme un rayon d’innocence sur 
cette impudique. Blanche va mourir chez sa sceur.?” 


The rdéle of the “jeune fille’—unnamed in this group of feuillets—remains 
to be worked out, but the death of Blanche has become a definitive part 
of the denouement. In general, these feuillets (317-321) include the basic 
elements of plot and characterization found in the ‘Premiers détails.” 
Speculation, corruption and incest are still the essential themes. Both 
sections resort to such a melodramatic device as the appearance of Aristide, 


20. By saying ‘“‘completely autographical”’ I am excluding f. 1-208, where the name 
Saccard is written in the margins as indicated earlier in this article. 

21. See n. 10. 

22. F. 298 and Bernouard edition, p. 330. 

23. F. 316 and Bernouard edition, p. 332. 

24. F. 297 and Bernouard edition, p. 329. 

25. F. 303 and Bernouard edition, p. 331. 

26. Blanche (i.e. Renée). 

27. F. 321. 
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pistol in hand, in his wife’s bedroom where he finds his son in scandalous 
disarray.* This “grande scéne d’audace,” as Zola labelled it,” was to be 
widely modified if not completely abandoned. 

A second and later set of chapter plans exist in feuillets 212-239. Chapter 
V is missing from this group, but the other ten chapters are outlined with 
much more detail than before. Except for the fact that Louise de Mareuil 
is here called Marcelle, the outline of Chapter I is close to the definitive 
text. While the drive in the Bois de Boulogne was in the first plan,® the new 
one insists also on the description of Aristide’s residence and the dinner at 
which most of the characters are rapidly presented. The second chapter 
(216-220) is sketched in detail. Feuillet 218 appears to have been written 
earlier. It is devoted to the Béraud family and all the early names (Boisro- 
bert, Blanche, Lucie, Marguerite) have been crossed out in favor of the 
later ones. The handwriting seems slightly different. The sheet looks as if 
it had belonged to a more primitive version of Chapter II or even to the 
“Premiers détails’’.*' The outline of Chapter III indicates that except for 
her first name Zola has virtually solved the problem of the girl who is to 
have the misfortune to marry Aristide’s son, Maxime: 


Marcelle, c’est la souffrance muette, c’est l’insouciance jetée en pleine corruption, 
comprenant tout avec ses sens aiguisés de malade, et heureuse de sentir la mort 
venir. Sa mére doit étre morte dans les plaisirs. Elle représente la naiveté savante 
par hérédité. Elle est contrefaite, souffreteuse, laide, mais adorable.” 


She is not, even in the final text, as “‘adorable” as Zola intended, though 
that may be a mere question of taste. 

Chapter IV is outlined in three feuillets, on the first of which we find the 
heroine called Blanche, then Renée. The bal de cocotte to which she gets 
Maxime to take her is mentioned for the first time. But this text indicates 
that the incest is to occur that evening in a cabaret, perhaps the Moulin 
Rouge. The second feuillet (228) shows that Zola has mulled over this prob- 
lem and decided to surround the scene of incest with the night life of the 
Paris boulevards: 


Il faut que ma description du boulevard tienne tout le chapitre et suive le drame. 

Je puis mettre ma scéne entre Renée et Maxime au Café Anglais. J’aurais, en 
face, le bureau d’omnibus du boulevard, si connu, et que je pourrai utiliser. 

Aspect du boulevard vers minuit vu d’une fenétre. Ce qui frappe avant tout, 
c’est la ligne éclairée des kiosques; enseignes coloriées, vertes, rouges, jaunes. Pas 
de lumiére épandue. D’énormes lanternes chinoises ou vénitiennes. Les arbres font 
deux lignes sombres dont les tétes se détachent finement en noir sur le ciel bleu, 


28. F. 305, 309, 320. 

29. F. 309. 

30. F. 317. 

31. Possibly connected with f. 306. 

32. F. 224. On f. 211-212 she is named Laure, but Zola finally gave that name to the 
cocotte with whom Aristide was associated. See below. 
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des deux cétés. En dessous, sur le boulevard, un roulement continu de voitures, des 
yeux qui filent. L’omnibus de la Madeleine. Pas d’équipages, des fiacres. Sur les 
trottoirs, les boutiques fermées (nommer quelques boutiques). Les cafés ouveris 
projetant une grande lueur. Consommateurs plus rares aux tables. Le va et vient 
des promeneurs, dans l’ombre, puis éclaircies.* Effet de cette promenade lente. 
Des gens s’arrétent. Les filles allant de café en café. Une isolée en toilette de toile 
jaune que Renée verra avant et qu’elle retrouvera aprés, toujours lente et en quéte. 
Le brouhaha qui monte... .* 


This fewillet and the preceding one indicate that the chapter was to be 
composed of the bal de cocotte, the incest in a private dining-room of a 
Paris café with the color, movement, and murmur of the boulevard below, 
and a continuation of the incest in Renée’s apartment and in the conserva- 
tory. Feuillet 229 complicates the chapter by introducing some of Aristide’s 
financial machinations. 

For the missing outline of Chapter V we must turn to fewillets 342 ff. 
which include two plans for this chapter. The first one on feuillet 342 fills, 
I believe, the lacuna existing in fewillets 212-239. It differs markedly from 
the first summary (on feuillet 318) which was essentially devoted to the 
reaction of “la jeune fille” on discovering the liaison of Maxime and Renée. 
The new plan is primarily concerned with money: with Renée’s need of it 
and with Aristide’s manipulation of it. In addition, the general significance 
of the theme is clearly suggested: 


Aristide s’est enrichi par |’expropriation, la démolition, la construction, la spécu- 
lation. Intermédiaire pour les emprunts de ia ville. Mais fortune pas stable. Cette 
fortune représente la Ville de Paris elle-méme: rapidité de transformation étonnante, 
fiévre de jouissances, aveuglement de dépense, puis formidable carte 4 payer, 
liquidation terrible. Comme Haussmann, Aristide a le luxe inutile et garde la misére 
réelle. Il tente les grandes aventures, il est le type des grandes dépenses, du luxe 
étalé dans les maisons neuves, toutes en fagade.—Administrateur, agioteur, entre- 
preneur.*® 


Virtually copied from the first paragraph of the ‘Premiers détails,” these 
lines show that Zo'a intended constantly to recall and emphasize the money- 
madness of the Second Empire speculators. 

Chapters VI-VIII in this group are much fuller than the corresponding 
ones in fewillets 317-321. The latter were essentially devoted to the fact 
that Blanche had let herself be drawn into sexual relations with both 
Maxime and Aristide, and to Maxime’s reactions. When he discovers that 
he is not alone in enjoying his stepmother’s favors, he is furious, but when 
he learns that the ‘other man” is his own father, his anger evaporates. The 
later versions (fewillets 230-233) add details about the liaison, relating the 
lovers’ amusements in Paris, and their sojourn in the country, where the 

33. This word is slightly illegible in the MS. I do not guarantee the reading. 


34. I have omitted the final sentence, a short one of three words, the last illegible. 
35. F. 342. 
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Mareuil girl discovers the truth and influences Renée to return to her hus- 
band. Maxime then sees a man leaving Renée’s room and, as before, he is 
angry. Not till Chapter [X does he learn the identity of the “other man,” 
whereupon he repents of his wrath: “Pourquoi ne m’avoir pas dit que 
c’était mon pére?’’%6 

This ninth chapter brings the group back to Paris, where a “grande 
soirée” is held at the Mareuil residence. The essence of the chapter is not 
the social scene, but the attitudes of the three principals: 


Tout ce chapitre montre la faiblesse de Maxime et les luttes, les lamentations de 
Renée. Chapitre d’analyse trés fine et trés délicate. 

Mes personnages ne peuvent avoir des éclats, sauf Renée. Aristide et Maxime 
sont des petits sentiments dans des circonstances terribles.*’ 


At the end of the chapter, back in Aristide’s house, Renée and Maxime 
again meet in the conservatory, where Maxime reveals to her that his 
father is taking advantage of her financially. “Le fils écrasant le pére,’’ 
as Zola puts it. This scene had occurred at the end of Chapter VIII in 
the earlier plan.* 

Chapter X includes the arragnements for the signing of the marriage 
contract between Maxime and Marcelle, Renée’s refusal to sign the financial 
documents that Aristide has prepared, his anger (““Madame, vous devez 
avoir un amant’’), Renée’s offer to flee with Maxime, the latter’s hesita- 
tion and pusillanimity, Aristide’s arrival, pistol in hand, his acceptance of 
the situation when he discovers that Renée has signed the papers after 
all, and his domination of Maxime (‘‘Le pére écrasant le fils’). These de- 
tails are all continued from the earlier plans; they are simply presented in 
somewhat greater detail. 

Much the same can be said of the final chapter, which, like its ancestor, 
relates the discomfiture and ultimate death of Renée. It also includes, in 
contrast to the earlier version, a statement that Marcelle is dying and there- 
fore unlikely to marry Maxime. 

Feuillets 343-344, 351-362 bring us much closer to the definitive novel 
as far as the second part of the book is concerned, for 343-344 contain the 
third plan for Chapter V and 351-362 include the plans of Chapters VI 
and VII, which now replace several chapters of the earlier schemes. In 
other words, the labor of compression, already mentioned, has begun. 
The material spread from Chapter VI through the first section of Chapter 
IX is now included, in large part, in Chapter V, which is to open with 
allusions to the “affaire de Charonne” (in which Aristide was planning 
to cheat his wife) and the role of Larsonneau in that affair. The chapter 
is also to include the rapprochement of husband and wife; the life of Renée 

36. F. 234. 


37. F. 235. 
38. F. 319. 
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and Maxime in Paris: “le monde, le nouveau Paris, l’hétel, Phédre’’;* 
the discovery of the liaison by Louise (at last called by her definitive name) ; 
Renée’s attempts to get money; Maxime’s discovery of “another man”’ 
and his initial indignation; his tolerance of his father as his rival; his final 
denunciation of his father’s trickery; Renée’s refusal to sign the documents 
her husband has prepared. All this is close to the definitive text. 

The new Chapter VI (fewillets 351-358) takes place at Aristide’s resi- 
dence” on the evening of a costume ball. It replaces the “grande soirée 
chez les de Mareuil” of the earlier outlines. This change is excellent, for 
it permits Zola to contrast the social gaiety downstairs and the domestic 
drama that unfolds upstairs. This chapter plan includes for the first time 
the cotillion (for which Zola took special notes), the tableaux vivants 
dealing with the story of Narcissus and Echo (also thoroughly outlined in 
the notes), the ‘‘grande scéne dans le cabinet de toilette’; it includes Renée’s 
“tempéte sous un créne,” her reappearance downstairs as a girl of Tahiti, 
the conversation of the serious and solid men which shows that “‘chaque 
personnage doit avoir mangé la curée.’’* The summary is very close to the 
final text of Chapter VI. 

Feuillets 359-362 are devoted to the denouement, but it is clear that 
359-360 were written at one time and 361-362 at another. As stated above, 
the ink and the penstrokes of 361-362 resemble the preface of MS 10281, 
and on these two feuillets the name Saccard appears for the first and only 
times in feuillets 209-469, MS 10282. It seems reasonably certain, there- 
fore, that fewillets 359-360 were penned several days, possibly weeks, be- 
fore 361-362. While both sets contain essentially the same material— 
Aristide’s financial success in the “‘affaire de Charonne,’”’ Louise’s death 
not long after her marriage, Renée’s visit to her old home, her return 
(during which she spots Aristide and Maxime together in friendly associa- 
tion), a final glimpse of the emperor—the later set (361-362) introduces 
some important additions, notably Renée’s drive in the Bois de Boulogne, 
which offers an interesting contrast to the opening scene of the first chapter. 

So much for the “Premiers détails’? and the various chapter outlines. 
Most of Zola’s manuscripts also contain fairly detailed sketches of the 
characters. In MS 10282 of La Curée we find one such fewillet (322) de- 
voted to the three principals. As Le Blond has reproduced it accurately, 
we need not cite it here.“* The three brief sketches include the essence of 
each character but do not delve into the question of heredity which is 
supposed to be an important element in Les Rougon-Macquart. On feuillet 


39. F. 343. Between the lines one also reads: “les iémolitions . . . ils patinent . .. 
le rayonnement . . . Céleste complice.”’ 

40. Note that he is still not called Saccard. 

41. See f. 378-383. 

42. F. 352. 

43. There are some supplementary details of characterization scattered through 
the ‘“‘Premiers détails” and the chapter outlines; for example, f. 221, 294, 297-298. 
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240 Zola says laconically: “Ne pas oublier le c6té de l’hérédité.”” On feuil- 
lets 303-304 (in the “‘Premiers détails’) we read: 


La question d’hérédité est double. 

Il y a d’abord Maxime, fils d’Angéle et d’Aristide: dissémination etc. (voir 
le plan général). Le produit se retourne contre le producteur. 

Puis il y a Blanche, fille d’un ancien négociant, homme probe et honnéteté 
bourgeoise.... Pour mieux faire ressortir la vie luxueuse et vicieuse qu’elle va 
mener, il faut lui donner une sceur laide, élevée dans un milieu bourgeois. Quand 
Blanche se réveillera de son cauchemar, quand le sang de son pére parlera en elle, 
elle pourra courir 4 cette sceur. 


This is all the work-sheets furnish on the problem of heredity. Possibly 
some have been lost, for the plan général mentioned here by Zola cannot 
be the same thing given that heading by Le Blond.“ For any further in- 
formation on hereditary traits of Aristide and Maxime we have to go to 
the text of La Fortune des Rougon or to the genealogical tree which Zola 
first published in Le Bien Public, January 5, 1878. 

The other characters have not been prepared even in the brief way ac- 
corded to the three principals.® All, however, are included in a list of “‘Per- 
sonnages” on feuillet 335. There, each one is given his proper age in 1864, 
and the age of the more important ones indicated for 1851, 1852, and 1860. 

The work-sheets for this novel, as for others, reveal some of the sources 
that Zola utilized. The operations of the Crédit Foncier** gave him ideas 
for the Crédit Viticole, manipulated in the novel by Toutin-Laroche. For 
the transformation of Paris under Baron Haussmann, he made use—apart 
from the evidence of his own eyes—of Jules Ferry’s Les Comptes fantas- 
tiques d’ Haussmann (published in 1868)" and F. de Lasteyrie’s Les Travaux 
de Paris (1861).* He consulted a person by the name of Dejouy, who gave 


44. See above, p. 33. 

45. Except, of course, as they are suggested by material in the chapter outlines 
or the ‘“‘Premiers détails,’’ or in such sections as the ‘“‘Mise en ceuvre des renseigne- 
ments sur les expropriations.’’ It is possible that some of the work-sheets were not 
preserved. 

46. No documentary source is indicated. See f. 424. The Crédit Foncier was founded 
in 1852. 

47. The utilization of this book confirms the fact that the period of preparation 
came after 1868. 

48. In the latter part of MS 10280 (La Conquéte de Plassans) are found a number 
of autographical notes dealing with La Curée which should have been included in MS 
10282. Feuillets 56-64 give some items that Zola at least looked at. Among them are 
the following: Les Démolitions de Paris, by Dr. Akerlio; Ducournau, Les Grands 
Travaux et les loyers; “Mémoire de M. le préfet de la Seine,’’ Le Moniteur, Dec. 11, 
1867; A. Rousset, Dictionnaire de la voirie des villes; Sabatier, Traité de l’expropria- 
tion pour cause d’utilité publique (1860); Arnaud, Manuel du jury d’expropriation 
(1865); Dufaur, De l’expropriation; Guerin, Commentaire théorique et pratique de 
Vordonnance du 1° octobre 1864 sur l’expropriation. Guide de l’expropriation. Résumé 
de doctrine et de jurisprudence (1864); several “‘feuilles d’annuaire”’ containing lists 
of employees of the prefecture of the Seine and the prefecture of police at the time 
of Baron Haussmann. 
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him information on the construction of certain streets and on the method 
of expropriation.“ From some other source, as yet unknown, he got addi- 
tional details which he confided to feuillets 434, 443-445, 447-464. These 
notes are frequently highly technical and, as Professor Robert has pointed 
out, Zola had the good sense not to use them all—just enough to lend 
authenticity to his narrative. 

According to Denise Le Blond-Zola, her father visited the residence of 
Monsieur Ménier at the pare Monceau and the rare plant conservatory of 
the Jardin des Plantes.*' The work-sheets indicate that Zola prepared his 
descriptions of Saccard’s establishment with meticulous care. He made 
sketches of the floor plans and grounds.” He did as much for the conserv- 
atory.* Preliminary written descriptions are also found on feuillets 260-266 
and 275-276. The train de maison is outlined on feuillets 267-269. 

No doubt exists that the Jardin des Plantes was Zola’s source for the 
rare plant conservatory in Saccard’s house. But Professor Robert has sug- 
gested that the idea of its pernicious influence on Renée and Maxime may 
have come from Edouard Gourdon’s story Louise (published in 1859, 
with eight reprintings in 1860). He hastens to add that Zola ‘“‘développera 
avec beaucoup plus d’ampleur et d’insistance ce théme timidement esquissé 
par Gourdon.’”* The present writer is even more skeptical about this 
source, for there is only one very brief passage in Gourdon’s narrative that 
remotely suggests the theme in question. Louise and her future lover are 
looking at a house she is thinking of renting for the summer. They inspect 
the conservatory, which contains “les arbustes les plus frileux et les fleurs 
les plus délicates.”** The atmosphere is impregnated with “émanations 
enivrantes.”’ The couple experience, says the author, “‘l’influence pernicieuse 
mais caressante, de ce mileu énervant.” At this point the young man 
makes bold to suggest a liaison. 


Louise ne répondit pas, mais elle entoura ma téte de ses bras et la pressa avec force 
contre sa poitrine; puis tout émue et chancelante, elle ouvrit la porte de la serre 
pour respirer un air moins lourd.* 


Thereafter the conservatory is never mentioned. Nor do any erotic scenes 
occur there. How remote from La Curée! 


49. F. 410-417. 

50. G. Robert, op. cit., p. 75. 

51. Op. cit., p. 74. The Ménier in question (later written without the accent) is 
doubtless the chocolate tycoon. P. Alexis (op. cit., p. 95) says that Zola saw only the 
outside of Ménier’s residence. Several years later, after he made Ménier’s acquaint- 
ance, he saw the interior, and according to Edmond Lepelletier (Emile Zola. Sa vie, 
son wuvre [Paris: Mercure de France, 1908], p. 250) he made use of this interior for 
Saccard’s house in L’ Argent. 

52. F. 270-273. 

53. F. 274. 

54. Op. cit., p. 191. 

55. The plants are not further identified, in contrast to Zola’s display of erudition. 

56. E. Gourdon, Louise, pp. 37, 39. 
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Minor sources include newspaper clippings on various subjects: a lawsuit 
between a Countess of the period and her couluriére concerning a large 
bill; a report of the costumes worn at a court ball; a description of horse- 
harness; a report of fashionable men and women driving in the Bois de 
Boulogne. There is also a brief note on construction in the seventeenth 
century on the Ile Saint-Louis, a note on different types of marriage settle- 
ments, and a note on a Tahiti costume. Where Zola picked up the informa- 
tion in some of these notes is not indicated, but readers of the novel will 
recognize easily how Zola put such items to use. A page on what one sees 
in the Bois de Boulogne, on returning from the cascade” is undoubtedly 
the recording of personal observation. 

The moment of definitive composition finally arrives. Armed with these 
voluminous notes Zola sets to work. It might seem that the labor of crea- 
tion would be essentially mechanical. Not so. It is now that the characters 
take on life, that they appear as men and women of flesh and blood. Now 
the milieu is evoked with color and precision. Now the dialogue is written. 
Even now certain details, unthought-of in the earlier stages, are conceived 
and added. 

Take, for example, the question of chronology. The matter had not been 
ignored in the work-sheets. Zola’s first impulse had been to have the novel 
cover the period from October, 1861 to October, 1862. But the construction 
of the boulevard du Prince-Eugéne presented a problem. Because of 
Aristide’s speculations, Zola needed to have the preparatory work on this 
boulevard still going on. Historically it was completed and opened on 
December 7, 1862. So he concluded that he wou!d have to lie about the 
dates,®* and he determined to make his novel extend from 1862 to 1863 
and put off the inauguration of the boulevard to 1865. Doucet accepts the 
novelist’s word and declares that “La Curée ouvre en 1862 4 l’automne et 
dure juste un an, de 1862 4 1863.” 

If we take a close look at the novel, what do we discover about its chronol- 
ogy? While the first chapter contains no specific date beyond the mention 
of the month of October, certain details make it clear that the period is that 
of the Second Empire.* And, of course, the reader assumes from the general 
title of the series that the action takes place sometime between 1852 and 
1870. Then reference is made to the boulevard Malesherbes in such a way 
as to indicate that the street was probably already functioning.” The 
specialist knows that this boulevard was officially opened on August 13, 

57. F. 372. 

58. F. 468: “Il faudra absolument mentir sur les dates.’’ Cf. also Le Blond’s Com- 
mentaire, p. 326. 

59. F. 469. 

60. F. Doucet, L’Esthétique de Zola et son application a la critique (Paris: Nizet & 
Bastard, 1923), p. 198. 


61. La Curée, pp. 11, 21, 31-33. 
62. Ibid., p. 18. 
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1861. There is an allusion to the “coming elections,”® and if the assump- 
tion about the boulevard Malesherbes is correct, these can only be the 
elections of 1863. It is therefore already probable that the chapter takes 
place, in accordance with Zola’s plan, in October, 1862. 

The second and third chapters revert to the past, tracing Saccard’s 
career from his arrival in Paris after the coup d’état through the following 
years. We are told near the end of Chapter III that he was decorated in 
1860. Sometime after that, he and his wife were invited to a court ball 
at the Tuileries. This narrative tends to confirm the impression given by 
the first chapter concerning the date of action. 

The fourth chapter returns to October, 1862. Renée and Maxime attend 
the bal de cocotte forecast in the work-sheets. Afterwards, in a private 
dining-room of a Paris café, the incest is consummated. The first part of 
Chapter V takes us through the winter and spring of 1863, when Renée 
and her stepson spend several weeks at the seashore. There, among other 
activities, Renée whiled away the time by singing ‘‘son répertoire du théAtre 
des Variétés.”’ But, says Zola, ‘‘La Belle Héléne y fut lugubre et fantas- 
tique.”® This operetta (unmentioned in the work-sheets) was first performed 
on December 17, 1864, but we must obviously conclude, not that time has 
mysteriously flown, but that Zola, through ignorance or design, has ad- 
vanced its date. October of the same year (1863) found the pair back in 
the capital, where, according to the text, Renée “étonnait Paris par ses 
extravagances.”” One evening, however, she and Maxime went to see ‘“‘une 
grande tragédienne italienne, la Ristori,’’ in Phédre. Here again there is 
some chronological confusion, doubtless due to the fact that Zola thought 
of this item during the final composition of the chapter, for while there 
are notes on Racine’s Phédre in the work-sheets, there is no mention of 
Mme Ristori or of this particular performance. Adelaide Ristori appeared 
in Paris a good many times and played Phédre in Italian in June, 1861 and 
June, 1867. I am inclined to think that Zola saw one of these performances, 
in all probability the second,*®* and included it in his narrative because of 
its appropriateness. In any event, while the fifth chapter does not take us 
either back to 1861 or forward to 1867, it certainly carries us well beyond 
October, 1863. 

Many weeks pass, and at the time of the mi-caréme—evidently of 1864— 
a costume ball is held at Saccard’s residence. It is enlivened by two cotillion 
figures: les Points noirs and la Guerre du Mexique.” These are last minute 
trouvailles. The second is not incompatible with the date of 1864, for the 

63. Ibid., p. 34. 

64. Ibid., p. 136. 

65. Ibid., p. 200. 

66. His description of her performance has all the characteristics of a ‘‘chose vue.” 
See pp. 211-212. Mme Ristori’s performance in June, 1867 took place in the ThéAtre- 


Italien, as Zola states (p. 211); that of 1861 occurred in the Salle Ventadour. 
67. La Curée, pp. 271, 285. 
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French expedition to Mexico lasted from 1862 to 1866, but les Points 
noirs, inspired by a famous remark of Napoleon III, is an anachronism, for 
the phrase was not uttered by the Emperor till late August 1867. 

The last chapter opens with the following sentence: 


Trois mois plus tard, par une de ces tristes matinées de printemps qui raménent 
dans Paris le jour bas et l’humidité sale de l’hiver, Aristide Saccard descendait de 
voiture, place du Chateau d’Eau, et s’engageait, avec quatre autres messieurs, dans 
la trouée de démolitions que creusait le futur boulevard du Prince-Eugéne. 


Zola is here carrying out his intention of postponing the completion of the 
boulevard beyond its historical date. At the same time he has extended 
his narrative well into the year 1864. He takes us into June as he evokes 
Renée’s drive in the Bois de Boulogne: 


Il était quatre heures. ... Le soleil, haut sur l’horizon, coulait, emplissant d’une 
poussiére d’or les creux des feuillages, allumait les branches hautes, changeant cet 
océan de feuilles en un océan de lumiére. 


The following winter (1864-1865) Renée died from an attack of meningitis. 

The main action of La Curée lasts more than “exactly one year.” It clearly 
extends from October, 1862 to June, 1864. The conclusion to be drawn is 
that Zola did not let himself be bound by his work-notes, and that scholars 
should not be hypnotized by them either. For novelists may propose, but 
novels frequently dispose. 

A comparison of the novel and the work-sheets discloses other changes of 
the last hour. Some details have been attenuated or abandoned, some 
created. Aristide’s relations with his son are a little less flagrantly depicted 
as being a kind of “promiscuité honteuse,’’® forecast in the early notes. 
In the sixth chapter, Aristide, tipped off by Sidonie, still surprises his wife 
and son in a compromising situation, but he no longer carries a pistol and 
Maxime is at least conventionally clad. The dress-maker Worms—an ob- 
vious allusion to Worth, whose establishment was well known at the time— 
is a late addition. The idea of introducing two cafés into Chapter IV and 
placing the incestuous pair in the Café Riche, Aristide in the Café Anglais 
just across the way, came to Zola in the final period of composition.” 
The réle given to Laure d’Aurigny, just barely glimpsed in the work-sheets, 
is greatly developed in this later stage.” And let us not forget that the 
name Saccard was found not merely at the last hour, but almost literally 
at the last minute. 





68. Like Arséne and Henri Houssaye, according to the ‘‘Premiers détails” (f. 299). 

69. Zola did not completely discard the “‘bureau d’omnibus” which he had planned 
to use (f. 228). He has placed it at a slightly different point in his description. 

70. She is unnamed in the work-sheets. In fact, at one moment, Zola gave her first 
name to Louise de Mareuil (cf. note 32). At another point he thought of making her a 
friend of Renée’s and introducing her into the soirée of the first chapter (f. 212). His 
final arrangement is, in my opinion, far more effective. 
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These are details. More important are such late developments as the 
scene between husband and wife in Chapter IV. Feuillet 229 had briefly 
suggested that Saccard’s financial machinations might form a part of the 
chapter. From that to the content of pages 160-170 (Bernouard edition) 
in which Aristide gets his wife to sign a note for 80,000 frances is a far cry. 
At the end of this scene and then in Chapter V, Zola works out the physical 
reunion of husband and wife in a much more effective way than originally 
suggested in his notes. For if there is on Aristide’s part some sensual desire, 
Renée’s consent is logically attributed to her need of money. It contributes, 
in this final form, to the ‘‘note de l’or”’ announced in the Preface. 

The labor of composition, it is clear, involves an intense and extensive 
act of creation. No chapter plan exceeds seven feuillets of modest format and 
most are shorter. Only one finished chapter, the last, is as brief as twenty 
pages in octavo format; all the others are over forty pages long. They 
impress one as being set up on the grand scale, their content unfolded with 
what Professor Robert has called a “‘puissante lenteur.’”' Milieu and char- 
acters are presented in skilful arrangement, for Zola was quite conscious 
that his novel had’a double theme: “crise de coquin spéculateur, monde 
des affaires; et inceste de Renée, monde du luxe.’’? The welding of these 
themes into an organic whole required painstaking labor as well as genuine 
talent. The social satire which emerges from the presentation is biting and 
effective. The presence of a powerful creator is felt in almost every para- 
graph. 

We do not mean to imply that La Curée is one of the great novels of the 
nineteenth century or even one of the best of Les Rougon-Macquart. It 
has not the elevation of theme of Germinal, the high purpose of L’Assom- 
moir, or the fundamentally patriotic grimness of La Débdcle. As a treat- 
ment of incest, it is not in the class of its illustrious predecessors, for Max- 
ime is an ignoble creature not to be compared to Hippolytus and Renée 
arouses no such compassion as Phedra inspires. Doubtless it is more moral 
than a modern treatment of the theme, Thomas Mann’s short story, ‘“The 
Blood of the Walsungs.”’ Here the consanguinity makes the incest more 
shocking, and the conclusion of this story is brutal and cynical in the 
extreme. As a picture of social corruption La Curée is powerful, but is it 
true? One need not be an advocate of the Second Empire to suggest that 
though the novel contains much truth, it is one-sided and incomplete. In 
this paper we have sought, not to elevate La Curée to a position that it 
does not deserve, but only to study the composition of a novel that is not 
negligible in the history of the genre. 


Williams College 


71. Op. cit., p. 58. 
72. F. 240. 








“D’UN MOT MIS EN SA PLACE .. .” 
ETUDE SUR LE MOT JUSTE DANS Madame Bovary 
By Pierre A. Clamens 


LE MOT JUSTE n’est pas seulement, comme on se plait 4 le répéter, celui 
dont |’emploi repose sur |’étymologie la mieux établie et la sémantique la 
plus savante; c’est aussi et c’est méme surtout celui qu’exigent “en sa 
place” le rythme de la pensée et l’euphonie de la phrase, celui qui, en 
derniére analyse, est le mieux en harmonie avec le ton du morceau. Qu’il 
soit nom, adjectif, verbe, adverbe ou simple conjonction, sur lui s’appuient 
ellipse ailée ou |’évocatrice allitération, l’image symbolique ou |’auda- 
cieuse métaphore. Question de gofit, semble-t-il donc, autant pour le 
moins que de science linguistique. Mais si prestigieux que puisse paraftre 
le talent d’un styliste, le fait demeure qu’il obéit, inconsciemment ou non, 
aux lois que lui imposent les particularités de la langue. Les mots, entre 
eux, s’accordent ou se gourment, comme dit Martine; ils ont des répu- 
gnances sans appel, des indifférences non secrétes, des affinités subtiles. 
Ce sont elles qu’il faut sentir. La matiére qu’il travaille a, pour |’écrivain, 
comme le grain de la pierre pour le sculpteur, le mat de la couleur pour le 
peintre, le flou de l’harmonie pour le compositeur, des rigueurs inexora- 
bles. C’est pourquoi la structure de la phrase, l’ordonnance du morceau 
et, de proche en proche, la composition de l’ouvrage tout entier, déter- 
minent plus qu’on ne saurait croire le choix du mot juste et la place qu’il 
doit tenir. Dans l’orchestration consommée de ses “fameux Comices,” 
Flaubert, nul ne s’en étonnera, 4 chaque instant en fournit la preuve. 
Considérons, par exemple, le portrait de Catherine Leroux, appelée 4 
recevoir une médaille d’argent en récompense de ses “cinquante-quatre 
ans de service dans la méme ferme.’ Flaubert a voulu peindre d’un méme 
trait le portrait physique et le portrait moral de cette paysanne. De quelle 
maniére y est-il parvenu? II a eu |’idée de combiner les effets de la pers- 
pective statique et de la perspective kinétique en une création paradoxale: 
une statue vivante! Catherine Leroux n’est point Galatée, cela va sans 
dire, mais, faite comme elle est, on comprend qu’en Flaubert l’artiste se 
soit épris d’elle.? Arrivée devant le jury, la voila pétrifiée; vieillie sous le 
bat, hébétée, muette, cette fille de ferme parait étre, 4 la commune mesure 
des valeurs humaines, la nullité méme: d’un bout 4 |’autre de la scéne, a 
peine l’entendra-t-on prononcer un seul mot, ce “Non” qui, semble-t-il, 
la synthétise. “Rien de triste ou d’attendri n’amollissait ce regard pale, . . . 
1. Madame Bovary, II, viii. 


2. Inspirée par Julie, vieille servante de la famille Flaubert 4 l’Hétel-Dieu de 
Rouen, elle fut la premitre ébauche de la Félicité dans Un Ceur simple (1877). 
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elle demeurait tout immobile’’: ne posséde-t-elle pas les attributs de la 
beauté chére 4 Baudelaire: 


Je hais le mouvement qui déplace les lignes, 
Et jamais je ne pleure et jamais je ne ris?* 


Elle serait donc 1a inerte, n’était la puissance de vie intérieure que lui a 
donnée Flaubert. Par quel secret? En déclenchant chez |’observateur— 
c’est-a-dire le lecteur—un processus, en apparence instinctif, dans lequel 
l’ceil translate spontanément chaque détail physique du personnage en un 
trait de caractére. Savante ingéniosité qui, 4 la perspective élémentaire de 
mouvement liant au portrait physique le portrait moral, ajoute la perspec- 
tive kinétique de la plongée au coeur de |’étre, de la saisie intérieure. Ce 
n’est pas seulement 1|’émoi, |’ “effarouchement” de Catherine Leroux, ce 
sont toutes ses souffrances passées et son embarras présent, tous les mou- 
vements de son Ame fruste de pauvre martyr que |’on percoit 4 travers sa 
rude écorce. 

Comme au théatre |’acteur principal du drame, cette Catherine Leroux 
dont le nom vient d’étre proclamé, on ne la voit pas encore. On |’attend; 
tous les regards sont tournés vers le point de |’estrade ov elle doit monter; 
elle apparait enfin: 


Catherine-Nicaise-Elizabeth Leroux, de Sassetot-la-Guerriére pour cin- 
quante-quatre ans de service dans la méme ferme, une médaille d’argent 
—du prix de vingt-cing francs! 

“Ou est-elle, Catherine Leroux?” répéta le conseiller. 

Elle ne se présentait pas, et l’on entendait des voix qui chuchotaient: 

—Vas-y! 

—Non. 

—A gauche! 

—N’aie pas peur! 

—Ah! qu’elle est béte! 

—Enfin y est-elle? s’écria Tuvache. 

—Oui!.. . la voila! 

—Qu’elle approche donc! 

[1.]* Alors on vit s’avancer } sur l’estrade || une petite vieille femme | 
de maintien craintif, | et qui paraissait se ratatiner | dans ses pauvres 
vétements. | (35||;;75)) [2.] Elle avait aux pieds | de grosses galoches 
de bois, || et le long des hanches, | un grand tablier bleu. | (;5 || 45) 
[3.] Son visage maigre, | entouré d’un béguin sans bordure, || était plus 


3. Egalement chére & Flaubert qui, on s’en souvient, écrivait au podte, le 13 
juillet 1857, pour lui exprimer le bien qu’il pensait des Fleurs du Mal et, plus par- 
ticulitrement, du ‘“‘sonnet XVIII, La Beauté.”’ 

4. Chaque phrase de ce morceau a été numérotée afin de faciliter le renvoi & un 
endroit précis du texte, au cours de l’analyse eurythmique qu’on trouvera plus loin. 
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plissé de rides | qu’une pomme de reinette flétrie, | (¢;\|75;) [4.] et des 
manches ; de sa camisole rouge || dépassaient deux longues mains, } & 
articulations noueuses. | (;3;||5) | [5.] La poussiére des granges, ‘la 
potasse des lessives : et le suint des laines | les avaient si bien encrot- 
tées, | éraillées, : durcies, |] qu’elles semblaient : sales | quoiqu’elles fus- 
sent rincées; d’eau claire; | (carcaresttercase lhe [6.] et, & force’ 
d’avoir servi, | elles restaient ! entr’ouvertes, || comme pour présenter } 
d’elles-mémes | l’humble témoignage } de tant de souffrances subies. | 
(cacasll cava) [7-] Quelque chose ; d’une rigidité monacale || relevait 
l’expression } de sa figure. | (5)||;3;) [8.] Rien de triste | ou d’attendri 
|| n’amollissait | ce regard pale. | (;3;||5) [9.] Dans la fréquentation | 
des animaux, || elle avait pris leur mutisme ! et leur placidité. | (5||735 
[10.] C’était la premiére fois ll qu’elle se voyait au milieu ! d’une com- 
pagnie si nombreuse; | ((4;||z5%,) [11.] et, | intérieurement effarouchée 
: par les drapeaux, | par les tambours, | par les messieurs}en habit 
noir ; et par la croix d’honneur ! du Conseiller, || elle demeurait ! tout 
immobile, | ne sachant s’il fallait s’av ancer } ou s’enfuir, | ni pourquoi 
la foule} la poussait | et pourquoi les examinateurs : lui souriaient. 
| (attest @tyiaiay) [12.] Ainsi } se tenait, | devant ces bourgeois ! 
épanouis, || ce demi-siécle | de servitude. | (ath Id 


Flaubert a voulu que le lecteur participAt 4 cette scéne, en spectateur. 
Nous sommes donc lA—et Flaubert aussi—assis dans |’assistance sur les 
chaises clandestinement apportées de |l’église par Lestiboudois ou sur 
quelque banc rustique, dans le pré, en face de l’estrade. Notre ligne d’ho- 
rizon—pour parler en termes d’atelier—c’est, vu de champ, le plancher 
méme de cette estrade sur laquelle trénent les examinateurs; aussi, dés 
que Catherine s’avance, |’objet qui frappe nos yeux le premier ce sont ses 
“grosses galoches de bois”—dont, 4 chacun de ses pas, le claquement 
(suggéré par les deux gutturales de “grosses” et de “galoches’’; les o, l’un 
fermé, le second ouvert, de ces deux mots, et le oz de “‘bois’”’) n’est sans 
doute pas étranger 4 cette premiére orientation du regard. Mais tout de 
suite, d’instinct, il se porte sur les traits du visage; rapide, donc, il re- 
monte—perspective mouvante—la ligne de ce grand tablier bleu dans lequel 
la paysanne est comme roulée; note la figure maigre, ridée, parcheminée; 
est aussit6t attiré vers les mains, de beaucoup plus expressives que le 
visage et qui, en leur muette éloquence, disent toute la vie de labeur et 
de souffrances de cette humble servante. Ces mains, c’est le point de con- 
vergence de la perspective linéaire et de la perspective morale. Ce sont 
elles surtout que Flaubert s’applique 4 dessiner en traits impérissables. 
“Et des manches de sa camisole rouge dépassaient deux longues mains, & 
articulations noueuses.”” Leur longueur, tout au moins apparente, est 
accusée non pas seulement par le suggestif ‘“‘dépassaient” mais surtout 
par cet ablatif de caractérisation, “A articulations noueuses,”’ dont |’effet 
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est phonétiquement rehaussé par le hardi hiatus qui l’amorce. Jointures, 
articulations: synonymes! C’est le second que Flaubert a choisi; pourquoi? 
Jointures a deux syllabes, articulations cing; 4 ne tenir compte que de ja 
cadence syllabique, c’est celui-ci qui sera le plus évocateur; il est plus 
plastique que l’autre; il fait mieux image. Mais: aux articulations noueuses 
—forme coutumiére de |’ablatif—ne serait-il pas inexact, étant donné que 
le pluriel de généralisation ferait entendre que toutes les jointures étaient 
pareillement déformées? Certes, et qui pis est, en matiére d’euphonie ce 
serait un solécisme artistique, le velours de la liaison détruisant |’effet que 
le descripteur cherche précisément 4 produire. Flaubert a trouvé ce génial 
hiatus: achoppant |’a de la préposition contre |’a initial d’articulations, il 
déclanche l’euphonie dégingandée de l’ablatif qui, mieux alors que les 
mots eux-mémes—perception auditive translatée en perception visuelle, 
‘““Correspondances”’ !—fait voir ces mains martyres (d-a-i-u, tous les quatre 
brefs, suivis de a et de -tion longs tous deux, dessin fidéle en somme de 
la main allongée, en partant du bout des doigts, et dans lequel le neud du 
-rt-, entre la deuxiéme et la troisitme articulation redouble presque le 
magistral d-a du début). Jamais, 4 n’en point douter, écrivain n’a fait 
mieux dans la trouvaille du mot juste! Et Flaubert continue: “La pous- 
siére des granges, la potasse des lessives et le suint des laines les avaient 
si bien encroitées, éraillées, durcies, qu’elles semblaient sales quoiqu’elles 
fussent rincées d’eau claire. . . .”” Aprés en avoir dessiné les lignes essen- 
tielles, il les détaille, ces mains de la vieille servante: fille de ferme, elle 
est aussi lavandiére et, par surcroit, cardeuse de laine; ce sont 1a trois 
fonctions dont chacune comporte une cause déterminant |’état des mains 
de cette femme, mais si ces causes sont limitées 4 trois: ‘la poussiére des 
granges, la potasse des lessives ef le suint des laines’—soudées l’une & 
l’autre par la conjonction, trés précise dans ce cas, puisque l’énumération 
est finie—les effets, eux, sont le résultat des multiples combinaisons de 
ces causes, d’ou: “les avaient si bien encrofitées, éraillées, durcies,”—sans 
et par conséquent, cette fois,—suivi aussitét par ce détail d’ordre moral— 
réflexion sur le souci de propreté de Catherine—“qu’elles semblaient sales 
quoiqu’elles fussent rincées d’eau claire. . . .”” Et, maintenant, la vie morale 
de ces mains: “et, 4 force d’avoir servi, elles restaient entr’ouvertes, comme 
pour présenter d’elles-mémes l’humble témoignage de tant de souffrances 
subies.”’ Cette interprétation du geste inconscient—cette constatation 
dans le domaine de |’4me—améne de soi la transition: l’expression du 
visage, se demande-t-on, correspond-elle & ce que disent ces pauvres 
vieilles mains? Le regard qui d’abord, et seulement en passant, n’avait 
observé les traits de la physionomie que pour en tirer des impressions 
générales: “petite vieille” (soixante-dix ans au moins); “maintien craintif” 
(humilité naturelle, redoublée par l’appréhension: bien qu’habituée aux 
rebuffades, aux reproches, aux miséres de la vie enfin, Catherine est tout 
apeurée devant l’inconnu); “sa figure maigre’” (frugalité); “ses pauvres 
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vétements” (indigence extréme, simplicité de mise, mais soignée, propre); 
le regard, donc, se reporte maintenant sur ces détails et les scrute, les 
traduit en manifestations de l’étre intérieur: “Quelque chose d’une rigidité 
monacale relevait l’expression de sa figure” (“encadrée d’un béguin sans 
bordure,” 4 la mode conventuelle—ce qui justifie |’épithéte monacale et 
nous fait inconsciemment accentuer la sobriété de Catherine jusqu’a |’as- 
cétisme). “Rien de triste ou d’attendri n’amollissait ce regard pale”— 
atone, vide, c’est celui d’une brave domestique endurcie dans le bien, 
c’est surtout hélas! l’expression de son profond abrutissement. “Dans la 
fréquentation des animaux, elle avait pris leur mutisme et leur placidité.”’ 
Résignée et soumise comme les bestiaux qu’elle soigne, on la croirait calme 
et tranquille en toute occasion, neutre enfin, mais: “‘C’était le premiére 
fois qu’elle se voyait au milieu d’une compagnie si nombreuse; et, inté- 
rieurement effarouchée [tout comme les bétes de la ferme] par les drapeaux, 
par les tambours, par les messieurs en habit noir et par la croix d’honneur 
du Conseiller, [annonciatrice de celle que Flaubert, 4 la derniére ligne de 
son livre—point d’orgue “hénaurme”!—décernera pour son “robuste 
aplomb” & Villustre Homais] elle demeurait tout immobile, ne sachant s’il 
fallait s’avancer ou s’enfuir, ni pourquoi la foule la poussait et pourquoi 
les examinateurs lui souriaient.’’ N’est-il pas merveilleux de voir avec 
quelle finesse Flaubert a ramené le lecteur, dans la derniétre partie de 
cette phrase, au désarroi de Catherine au moment ov elle apparait sur 
lestrade, abolissant ainsi le temps qu’a requis la peinture et opposant, 
avec une violence d’autant plus grande, par les positions extrémes (fin et 
commencement) qui 4 présent se confondent, les sourires ineptes de ces 
bourgeois & la contenance apeurée de la pauvre vieille? Maintenant la 
description est achevée; il ne reste plus qu’a tirer au-dessous le trait final; 
Flaubert le fait en amplifiant le contraste amorcé par l’opposition des 
valeurs homologues que nous signalions tout 4 l’heure: en face de la suffi- 
sance en fleur des bourgeois, il dresse le symbole qui vit en Catherine: 
‘“‘Ainsi se tenait, devant ces bourgeois épanouis, ce demi-siécle de servitude.” 

Nous verrons bientét 4 quel point ces derniers mots sont lapidaires, en 
eux-mémes certes, mais aussi par la place que Flaubert leur a assignée. 
Maints autres, 4 la lecture de ce passage, frappent d’abord |’attention. 
Dans la premiére phrase, il convient de noter le “‘et’”’ dans: “de maintien 
craintif, et qui paraissait. . . .”” Sous le rapport du style, Flaubert est un 
pur classique. Cet “et,” il l’a placé lA moins pour renforcer la pause mar- 
quée par la virgule que pour rompre |’ambiguité du relatif “qui,” dont 
Vantécédent, faute de cette conjonction, eit pu sembler étre “maintien 
craintif.” Il a d’ailleurs singulitrement développé, entre autres choses, la 
syntaxe de cette conjonction pour en tirer de beaux effets de style. On a 
déja vu que, dans la 5° phrase, le “et” limite l’6numération; dans la 2°, la 
4°, la 6° et la 11°, il est additif, il articule sur la premiére une seconde 
période qui la renforce tout en amenuisant la pause indiquée par le point 
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et virgule, réduisant ainsi cet arrét & une maniére de césure romantique. 
Dans la 2° phrase, “elle avait aux pieds. . . ” est remarquable en ceci que 
Flaubert, avec un sens trés exact du réalisme et beaucoup d’habileté, a 
débanalisé l’emploi qu’il a fait de “‘avait’’—a la place de portait, par exem- 
ple. Et c’est 1A un procédé du style réaliste qui mérite de retenir notre at- 
tention. On aurait pu dire: “Elle était chaussée de grosses galoches de 
bois et portait un grand tablier bleu’—deux verbes; c’est, en bon style, 
un de trop, d’autant plus que |’un est passif et l’autre actif. “Elle portait 
de grosses galoches de bois et un grand tablier bleu’’—platitude. ‘Elle 
portait aux pieds de grosses galoches de bois et un grand tablier bleu”— 
comique si l’on veut mais, d’abord, absurde. Afin d’équilibrer ‘‘aux pieds,”’ 
Flaubert a imaginé ce “le long des hanches,” si beau de concision et sur- 
tout de plastique, et quant 4 ce verbe qu’il lui fallait trouver, il l’a em- 
prunté au langage méme de Catherine; il la fait parler, pour ainsi dire, au 
travers de son style narratif; c’est ce que nous appellerons le discours 
direct ‘‘mimé.”’ Catherine dirait, tout bonnement: “J’avais des sabots et 
un grand tablier,” d’ot, par transcription réaliste: ‘Elle avait aux pieds 
wer oa 

Il ne parait pas qu’on ait attaché 4 ce procédé de style narratif toute 
l’importance qu’il mérite; il va en effet beaucoup plus loin qu’on ne sup- 
pose & premiére vue, car il embrasse non seulement |’expression de |’image 
par comparaison mais peut méme, & |’occasion, donner sa raison d’étre, 
son vrai sens, sa portée & tout un passage, par le seul effet de la tonalité. 

La phrase 3 contient un exemple du premier type: “Son visage maigre, 
entouré d’un béguin sans bordure, était plus plissé de rides qu’une pomme 
de reinette flétrie’’—non pas seulement plus ridé (sans parler évidemment 
des poncifs plus creusé de rides et, surtout, plus sillonné de rides, dans 
lequel l’aire de la face prend les proportions d’une terre de labour!) mais 
“plus plissé de rides,” dont l’euphonie, par l’allitération des deux pl- et 
des deux d encadrant le jeu des voyelles u, 7, é, i, toutes bréves et tissées 
drues ici, est merveilleusement descriptive. Et ‘“‘plus plissé de rides’? que 
quoi? Ici est le danger, au seuil de toute comparaison et, plus encore méme, 
de toute métaphore. Comme terme de comparaison, Flaubert a choisi 
“une pomme de reinette flétrie.”” La scéne se passe en Normandie, pays 
du cidre; peut-on douter une seconde que Catherine, en nettoyant ses 
granges, n’en ait souvent poussé de son balai, de ces pommes racornies qui 
trainent 4 tous les coins de la ferme? II y a plus: la pomme de reinette— 
expression populaire pour rainette, done juste, réaliste, dans le ton!—se 
ratatine en se desséchant, comme d’ailleurs toutes les pommes, et sa peau 
tourne alors au brun de cuir. On voit done que Flaubert, aprés avoir sa- 
vamment esquissé sa comparaison par le “et qui paraissait se ratatiner 
dans ses pauvres vétements,” & l’introduction de son sujet, a marqué, et 
presque sans le dire, que Catherine avait le teint halé. 

La propriété des comparaisons repose souvent sur les circonstances 
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elles-mémes en méme temps que sur la vérité du discours direct ‘“mimé,” 
comme en témoigne |’exemple qui suit, emprunté également 4 Madame 
Bovary.’ Eperdue de dégoit devant la vie qu’elle méne 4 Tostes, Emma 
songe avec un affreux serrement de coeur “A ses camarades du couvent,”’ 
et Flaubert d’écrire: “Que faisaient-elles maintenant? A la ville, avec le 
bruit des rues, le bourdonnement des théatres et les clartés du bal, elles 
avaient des existences od le coeur se dilate, od les sens s’épanouissent. 
Mais elle, sa vie était froide comme un grenier dont la lucarne est au nord, 
et Vennut, araignée silencieuse, filait sa toile dans lombre a tous les coins de 
son ceur.”’* C’est par contraste avec son désenchantement, avec |’abandon 
ot elle se voit dans le cadre présent, done pour elle bien réel, qu’Emma 
juge du bonheur de ses anciennes compagnes, et ne |’entend-on pas dire: 
“‘J’ai le coeur transi. Ma vie, 4 moi, est froide, froide! . . . Froide comme 
le grenier, lA-haut”? Flaubert, cela est évident, a renchéri sur cette donnée 
que son héroine, dans une crise de dépression nerveuse—donc sous |’effet 
d’une humeur réaliste qui ne lui est point coutumiére—lui a fournie dans 
le soliloque de sa vie intime. Mais la note demeure juste: “froide comme 
un grenier dont la lucarne est au nord,” et il poursuit: “et l’ennui, araignée 
silencieuse, filait sa toile dans l’ombre & tous les coins de son cceur.” Ja- 
mais, bien entendu, Emma n’efit été capable de pousser la comparaison 
jusque-la, mais Flaubert, qui touche ici au secret du drame intérieur chez 
cette malheureuse, a magistralement mis |’ennui de son héroine au ton de 
son exaltation romanesque habituelle et lui préte sa voix dans la seconde 
partie de cette phrase. Est-ii besoin d’attirer l’attention sur le soin qu’il 
a apporté 4 corriger, en les équilibrant, les termes romantiques: “ennui,” 
“silencieuse,”’ ““ombre,”’ “‘coeur,”’ par l’objectif réalisme de l’araignée et de 
ses arantelles, dans la grisaille de ce froid grenier?’ 

Au point extréme ot peut étre porté ce second type du procédé, le 
discours direct ““mimé’’ se laisse & peine soupconner; il est tacite, impliqué 
seulement, et de la maniére la plus subtile, par les circonstances morales. 
Pour lillustrer, nous citerons encore un passage de Madame Bovary, 
celui-la méme qui, plus qu’aucun autre, a amené nombre de critiques 4 
taxer Flaubert de romantique incorrigible. I] s’agit de la crise de passion 
que traverse Emma aprés le départ de Léon pour Paris: “Des lors, ce 
souvenir de Léon fut comme le centre de son ennui; il y pétillait plus fort 
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5. I, vii. 
6. C’est nous qui soulignons. 
7. Il n’est pas sans intérét de rappeler que Baudelaire, écrivant dans LX XVIII 
“Spleen”’: 
Quand la pluie étalant ses immenses trainées 
D’une vaste prison imite les barreaux, 
Et qu’un peuple muet d’horribles araignées 
Vient tendre ses filets au fond de nos cerveaux, 
s’est rencontré ici avec Flaubert. ‘‘Horribles araignées,’’ dans la premiére édition 
des Fleurs du Mal—mais ce potme est antérieur 4 la parution de Madame Bovary; 
‘‘d’infames araignées’’, dans |’édition de 1861. 
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que, dans un steppe de Russie, un feu de voyageurs abandonné sur la 
neige.’’® On a fort reproché 4 Flaubert et ce feu de voyageurs, abandonné sur 
la neige dans un steppe de Russie et la longue métaphore qui s’appuie sur 
lui. C’est faute de s’étre avisé qu’aé l’inverse de |’état d’fme qui a inspiré 
la comparaison avec le grenier glacial,—période de désespoir, de vide, de 
réalisme enfin—Emma, ici, est haletante de passion, done plus que jamais 
romantique—romanesque tout au moins, puisque telle est son affliction. 
L’ouvrage tout entier n’est-il pas avant tout—et bien plus qu’une étude de 
“Mceurs de Province’—la patiente analyse d’un cas pathologique, du 
mal romantique, et Flaubert n’a-t-il pas fait de son roman le Don Quichotte 
du romantisme dévoyé? Ce qu’on attribue 4 Flaubert, c’est au contraire & 
Emma qu’il le faut imputer; Flaubert n’est plus ici le truchement du 
solilogue muet de son héroine; il est celui de sa pensée intime, qu’elle ne 
se donne méme plus la peine de se formuler & elle-méme, celui de ses ins- 
tincts les plus impulsifs. I] extériorise l’inconscient de cette femme, tout 
son fond de romanesque exacerbé par la folie de l’amour. Comme Phédre, 
la passion la dévore; le feu qui tout & la fois la tue et la fait vivre c’est le 
souvenir de Léon—zénith pour elle de |’exaltation romantique dont le 
nadir est l’abandon, la solitude, la vie si froide de tous les jours. Et c’est 
la courbe méme de cette exaltation qui se lit 4 chaque inflexion de cette 
métaphore, depuis le premier instant o1 Emma se blottit contre ce sou- 
venir pour s’y réchauffer jusqu’au moment ot, 4 bout de provisions ou 
étouffé sous la charge de tout ce qu’elle y a désespérément jeté—ne se ° 
souvient-on pas de |’épisode de son bouquet de mariage qu’elle jette au 
feu, 4 la veille de quitter Tostes?*—ce feu s’éteint enfin. Alors, “il fut de 
tous cétés nuit compléte, et elle demeura perdue dans un froid horrible 
qui la traversait’’—froid et nuit sans fin du pdéle, des régions arctiques, 
des steppes sibériens! Est-il besoin de rappeler la boulimie de lectures 
romanesques dans la lingerie du couvent, tout le fatras des romans et des 
gravures romantiques: les voyageurs mystérieux, les aventuriers en fuite— 
Emma ne voudra-t-elle pas s’enfuir plus tard, avec Rodolphe Boulanger?— 
les troikas assaillies par les bandes de loups, etc., etc.? Non, décidément, 
dans ce morceau |’écart romantique est bien celui d’Emma et non pas de 
Flaubert qui, lui, n’a fait que demeurer dans la tonalité de la situation. 
Aussi la métaphore que, sous cette inspiration vraie, il a développée en 
deux longs paragraphes, sans une défaillance, est-elle 4 notre sentiment 
un modéle de justesse et d’A propos. 

Non que Flaubert soit toujours un artiste impeccable—et ce n’est pas 
& quelques rares fautes de grammaire, 4 l’emploi de provincialismes, et 
moins encore & de certaines méprises en matiére de botanique, d’archéo- 
logie ou d’astronomie que nous faisons allusion; il lui arrive parfois de 
dévier dans le choix du mot juste, ce qui, de soi, ne manque pas de piquant. 


8. II, vii. 
9. I, ix. 
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Dans la phrase 7, par exemple, nous lisons: “Quelque chose d’une rigidité 
monacale relevait |’expression de sa figure.’”’ Figure et visage sont synony- 
mes, c’est entendu, mais Flaubert n’ignorait point que figure est physique 
et visage, moral: on se lave la figure; on contemple un visage—comme 
Faust celui de Marguerite! S’il n’a pas écrit, comme il l’aurait da, “relevait 
expression de son visage,” c’est qu’il avait déja employé ce mot plus haut, 
& la phrase 3. On sait qu’il se défendait de jamais répéter un mot important 
sur la méme page; souci louable, aprés tout, mais bien tyrannique qui, en 
Voccurrence, lui a joué un mauvais tour. Et pourquoi, tout d’abord, 
n’avait-il pas dit: “Sa figure maigre”? C’est que son oreille avait été 
blessée—pour parler la langue de Boileau—par la rime de “‘bordure”’ avec 
figure dans: “Sa figure maigre, entourée d’un béguin sans bordure, . . .” 
Il a alors sacrifié le mot juste 4 l’euphonie et s’est vu contraint ensuite, 
par rejet, 4 écrire: “. . .l’expression de sa figure’! 

En quoi l’eurythmie de ce morceau concourt-elle 4 parfaire le portrait 
que nous peint Flaubert? Si l’on se reporte au texte donné plus haut, on 
remarquera que la plus grande partie des phrases sont du type (75||;35), 
rythme primaire, statique si l’on veut, qui correspond bien, pour l’image, a 
V’immobilité de Catherine. Il est enrichi par des inflexions binaires qui ne 
sont autres que les temps forts et les temps faibles de la phrase déclara- 
tive, en harmonie avec les conditions physiologiques de ce style respiratoire 
si hautement préné par Flaubert. Toute la partie descriptive réaliste, 
neutre par conséquent en ce qui touche & |’émotion de I’artiste, se déroule 
sur ce rythme uniforme qui traduit bien le calme de |’observateur, |’im- 
personnel. Et ces lignes sont alors, par la coupe et le mouvement stylistique 
de chacune des phrases, une suite de véritables tétramétres classiques: 
“Alors on vit s’avancer! sur l’estrade || une petite vieille femme : de 


maintien craintif, |. . .”; “Elle avait aux pieds ; de grosses galoches de 
bois, || et le long des hanches } un grand tablier bleu. | ”; “Quelque chose 
| d’une rigidité monacale || relevait l’expression } de sa figure. |”; “Rien 


de triste ! ou d’attendri || n’amollissait ! ce regard pale. |’ Merveille que 
cette derniére phrase qui, pour la musicalité aussi bien que |’équilibre, ne 
le céde en rien & ce vers dont Flaubert faisait ses délices: “La fille de Minos 
et de Pasiphaé’’! Mais Flaubert ne reste pas impassible devant son sujet: 
il s’émeut des souffrances subies par Catherine, il dégage d’elle un symbole, 
et son émotion, malgré qu’il en ait, se lit 4 la rupture du rythme primaire 
essentiel (phrases 5 et 6) auquel se substitue un rythme discordant a élé- 
ment ternaire, dont la répétition (poussiére des granges, potasse des lessives 
et suint des laines; encrotitées, éraillées, durcies,) habilement prépare |’esprit 
& saisir, par avance, toute la portée morale de “l’humble témoignage de 
tant de souffrances subies.” I] en va de méme évidemment pour la derniére 
phrase du morceau ov la bourgeoisophobie de Flaubert l’emporte sur |’im- 
passabilité du réaliste, si bien que pour les fustiger de sa plus mordante 
ironie, il a rompu le rythme fondamental du passage: ‘“Ainsi ; se tenait || 
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ce demi-siécle/ de servitude. |’ et placé en palier “ces bourgeois épa- 
nouis,” assis sur leur estrade comme sur le piedestal de leur supréme 
ineptie. Entre ces deux moments ot d’abord |’emporte la pitié, puis l’in- 
dignation de l’auteur, se place la phrase 11 dont le rythme—trahissant 
l’effarouchement de Catherine—s’en irait tout de guingois, n’était des 
battements de tambour qui si bien le ponctuent par la répétition des 
“par” et des “pourquoi” dont Flaubert a savamment orchestré ici la 
qualité onomatopéique. 

Ce “demi-siécle de servitude” par lequel Flaubert synthétise le portrait 
moral de Catherine et exprime en méme temps sa compassion pour les 
souffrances des humbles, c’est la parenthése fermant la ‘‘digression’’ 
qu’est, dans cette scéne des Comices, la description de la vieille servante. 
Celle qui l’ouvre n’est autre évidemment que l’appel de Catherine-Nicaise- 
Elizabeth Leroux 4 se présenter devant les examinateurs pour recevoir la 
récompense de ses fidéles services. Le président du jury—on s’étonne que 
ce ne soit pas Homais—proclame la mention de mérite telle qu’elle est 
consignée sur la liste des lauréats qu’il tient 4 la main. Et ce n’est pas— 
prenons-y garde! “une médaille d’argent || pour cinquante-quatre ans de 
service dans la méme ferme | ,” mais bien—comble de réalisme, et des 
plus dévastateurs!—‘‘pour cinquante-quatre ans de service dans la méme 
ferme, || une médaille d’argent, |. . .” puis, en pleine force, sous l’accent 
majeur de rythme souligné d’une pause: “‘du prix de vingt-cinqg francs!” 
Ces “drapiers,” ces “épiciers” ne vivent que pour et par |’argent; |’in- 
conscient, en eux, parle plus haut que la pudeur et que le sentiment des 
bienséances le plus élémentaire. Ils font un don, mais prennent bien soin 
d’en proclamer la valeur marchande. ‘‘Vingt-cinqg francs!”’ Ah! comme le 
martellement de ces trois syllabes fait entendre déja les trois coups que 
bientét sans doute, demain peut-étre, frappera le commissaire-priseur 
lorsqu’il vendra 4 l’encan les hardes de la pauvre Catherine, ses grosses 
galoches de bois, son grand tablier bleu, son béguin sans bordure et. . . sa 
belle médaille d’argent, pour défrayer la commune du prix de sa biére et 
de son enterrement. ‘‘Vingt-cing francs!’”’. . . .Un “demi-siécle de servi- 
tude”’! 

Devant une mise en place si sire, devant un si bel équilibre des valeurs 
qui fait de ce portrait un chef-d’ceuvre, on ne peut se défendre de penser 
que, seul, le génie peut produire pareille merveille. Est-il besoin de rappe- 
ler que la vie de Flaubert fut toute de travail? Autant que Buffon, il tenait 
pour certain que: “Le génie n’est qu’une plus grande aptitude A la pa- 
tience.”’ Grace a elle, tout bon artisan des lettres parvient A effacer de ses 
ouvrages jusqu’a la moindre trace d’effort. Et c’est précisément par cette 
coquetterie que l’artiste véritable donne le change 4 qui contemple son 
ceuvre; le grand art n’est-il pas, en effet, de cacher le travail sous les de- 
hors de la facilité et du naturel? 


Columbia University 
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Les Fragments du Roman de Tristan: Poéme du XII* siécle par Thomas. 
Edited by Bartina H. Wind. Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1953. Pp. xi + 235. 


It is a curious fact that Thomas’ Tristan, which was edited by Bédier 
in 1902-05 and has been so long out of print, has never been reedited ac- 
cording to the method he later developed and expounded, until Miss 
Bartina Wind undertook the present publication. Bédier himself pub- 
lished an entirely new edition of Jean Renart’s Lai de l’Ombre when he 
became convinced of the unsoundness of the method followed in his earlier 
edition. With the present work in hand, it is not too difficult to understand 
why he never assumed the task of republishing, in accordance with the 
principles of his subsequently developed method, the fragments of Thomas 
which have come down to us. For, despite his special predilection for the 
great romantic story of Tristan, or perhaps because of it, he must have 
realized that the application of these principles to the publication of the 
fragments could only result in the presentation of a series of exasperat- 
ingly incomplete episodes in a text so strewn with difficulties and doubtful 
readings that it could scarcely serve for anything but a literary historian’s 
or a philologist’s instrument de travail. All properly literary appreciation 
of the magnificent tale which has never ceased to fire the imagination of 
the western world is necessarily almost completely lost when virtually 
every line presents some textual difficulty or problem which claims the 
reader’s attention. In Bédier’s edition, as Miss Wind reminds us (page 7), 
more than half of the lines are emended, “‘parfois remaniés profondément.”’ 

It is, then, a very arduous work that Miss Wind undertook, and one 
that puts students of the Tristan story very much in her debt. There are 
very many places where Miss Wind’s readings of the MSS are quite dif- 
ferent from Bédier’s. Some of these divergences may be attributed to the 
fact that one of the most important fragments, the Sneyd MS, containing 
some 1727 lines, which was lost and was not available to Bédier, has now 
been recovered by the Bodleian Library, and was carefully collated by 
Miss Wind. 

A concise study of the attribution and the date of the text supply the 
reader with the fundamental information useful for an understanding of 
the text. The conclusions are prudent and well reasoned. Thomas was 
most probably a continental Frenchman who was a resident of England 
and a familiar of the Angevin court. His language was only slightly marked 
by Anglo-Norman forms, although that of the copyists of the two major 
fragments, the Douce and Sneyd MSS of the Bodleian is very markedly 
Anglo-Norman. The text was composed after the Brut and before the 
Tristan of Gottfried von Strassburg, some time, that is, between 1155 and 
1210. Greater precision is hard to attain, although reasons are presented 
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(page 16) pointing to a period between 1180 and 1190. These are not en- 
tirely compelling, however, and the question remains open. 

Similarly, it is difficult to produce positive proof of Thomas’ depend- 
ence on Chrétien de Troyes, or of the contrary, although there is support 
for the belief in Chrétien’s priority, defended by Wilmotte, Schoepperle, 
Loomis, and Hoepffner (pages 15-16). It is quite startling, in this connec- 
tion, to read (page 15) that “‘nous savons exactement d’ot Chrétien a 
tiré sa matiére.”’ Since Chrétien’s text ‘Del roi Marc et d’Iseut la blonde”’ 
(Cligés, line 5) is completely lost, and we know of his conception of the 
Tristan story only from his fleeting allusions to it in his other works, one 
wonders how it is possible to have such exact knowledge of its source. As 
Miss Wind rightly notes, however, it is impossible from his references to 
the tale to conclude that he must have been acquainted with Thomas’ 
version. They may equally well stem from Béroul’s, or, what is more likely, 
from a source common to them both. 

Miss Wind does not fill the gaps between the fragments with a recon- 
structed narrative based on the foreign derivatives of the lost parts of the 
text, as Bédier does. There is merely a very short synopsis provided in 
the introduction. The fragments themselves are presented in conserva- 
tively emended transcriptions of the MSS. Where the fragments overlap, 
as the two longest ones, Douce and Sneyd, do for several hundred lines, 
Miss Wind bases her text on the former, because it presents the longest 
uninterrupted sequence by far (1815 lines) of any of the MSS, although 
she expresses the opinion that Sneyd is a superior MS. Since the difference 
in quality is not very great in any case (Bédier preferred Douce to Sneyd), 
this consideration may well be accepted as decisive. Strangely enough, 
however, in the one passage where Miss Wind finds the reading of D(ouce) 
distinctly superior to that of Sn(eyd), as she does in her note to line 1446, 
though without stating on what grounds, it is difficult to share her prefer- 
ence, and not to agree with Bédier’s contrary opinion evidenced in his 
text which reflects the reading of Sn. In D 1443 ff., Kaherdin, speaking to 
Ysolt of the mortally wounded Tristan, says that he Mande a vus ja n’avrat 
confort, / Se n’est par vus, a ceste mort, / Salu de vie ne santez, / Dame, si 
vus ne li portez. The reading of Sn, which is adopted by Bédier (lines 2717-— 
2718), is Salu de vie ne santé, / Si ne sunt [Sn: nest] par vus aporté. . . ; 
it has the advantage of presenting the grammatically correct form santé 
as opposed to D’s santez, which, coming as it does at the rhyme, would 
attribute the gross grammatical error to Thomas himself and not merely 
to the scribe. Moreover Sn’s reading as emended by Bédier (nest for ne 
s’t is a very common and readily understandable scribal error) reproduces 
textually the message as given by Tristan to Kaherdin in lines 1203-1204. 

Some of Miss Wind’s emendations, despite her customary prudence, 
may be open to question. In D 223, for example, the MS and Bédier’s 
edition read properly quel chose, which Miss Wind ‘“‘emends’’ to quele ch., 
certainly an error, since it results in a hypermetric line. On the other hand, 
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some of Miss Wind’s questionable emendations are taken from Bédier’s 
edition, and in many cases one may be quite certain that the later Bédier 
would have eliminated them. In D 525, for instance, the MS reads halte 
glise, which Miss Wind and Bédier have unnecessarily changed to halte 
eglise; in T' (first part of the Turin fragment) 85 (page 101) the MS reads 
autres (m. subj. sg.), which Miss Wind and Bédier emend to autre without 
necessity. D 204 reads: E perdu en avrez m’amur, which Miss Wind, after 
Bédier, emends to E perdue. . . , although the past participle need not 
agree in Old French with the object of the verb, particularly when the 
object follows (see Foulet, Petite Syntaxe, page 102). In any case, amour 
is sometimes masculine in Old French. Miss Wind’s emendation is all the 
more surprising here since she does not emend to produce agreement of a 
past participle even with a preceding direct object in D 383-384: Ele nuz 
ad tuz engigné / E les dez senz jeter changé. In D 1611-1612 the reading of 
the MS: Qu’eskipre n’t ot tant preisez / Qu’il peiist ester sur ses piez can 
perhaps be defended, although Bédier and Miss Wind emend to Qui 
petist. ... 

In some cases Miss Wind’s emendations are doubtful, and others, per- 
haps better, may be suggested. In D 432 Brengvein is assuring Mark of 
Ysolt’s fidelity and affirms of Tristan Qu’unc ne li fist plus qu’a mei (-1 in 
Miss Wind’s text; Bédier reads Que unc. . .). The MS, however, reads plus 
q que mei. Since Brengvein is speaking to Mark, in whose conjugal bed she 
had been substituted for the reluctant bride Ysolt, it would be at once 
better style, better metre, and better sense for her to say Qu’unc ne li fist 
plus que vus mei. Thomas had already shown Ysolt making use of the 
equivocal oath to disculpate herself from the charge of infidelity. In the 
present case, as in Ysolt’s, Brengvein would be telling the literal truth, 
although Mark would be deceived in both cases into believing the same 
falsehood which they both wish him to believe, namely the innocence of 
Ysolt. In Sn! 178 (page 72) Tristan charges that Ysolt Ad ennoblié nostre 
amur. Since the word ennoblier is unknown, Bédier and Miss Wind have 
emended to Ad entroblié, which certainly gives an unexceptionable reading. 
On the other hand, although ennoblier is not known in any other text, it 
may well have existed as a verb compounded on the analogy of enamourer, 
enhair, etc. If that appears too doubtful, a more conservative emendation 
would be: En ad oblié. . . , much closer to the MS reading, which could be 
readily accounted for by a simple scribal inversion of syllables. 

In other cases Miss Wind appears to be conservative to excess, as in D 
631, where she retains the word eschavine from the MS; Bédier rightly 
emends here to esclavine. The former is clearly a simple slip of the pen. To 
compound the confusion, the glossary does not register the word eschavine, 
but there is an article “EscHAIRNE, s.f. D. 631,” obviously a misprint for 
eschavine, since it comes between ESCHAR and ESCHERMIE, and the putative 
word is glossed without further discussion as meaning “sorte d’étoffe, de 
laine, robe faite de cette étoffe.” In D 753-754, again, Miss Wind defends 
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a reading which seems very doubtful: Pur lui s’esteut de maint afeire / Qui 
a sa bealié sunt cuntraire (Bédier, line 2025: Pur lui entent a m. a.). Miss 
Wind claims that Bédier’s correction is superfluous, and cites Chrétien 
de Troyes and Foerster as authorities for the use of s’ester in the sense of 
s’arréter 4. On examination, however, the examples from Chrétien cited 
by Foerster never have s’ester de, and s’ester by itself means s’arréter 
‘to stop still, to cease to move,’ which is quite a different meaning from 
s’arréter a. In any case, neither s’arréter 4 nor s’arréter can be fitted into 
the construction of line 753, and it is difficult to see how D’s reading can 
be defended.! 

Some other features of the present edition that may be open to criticism 
are the overburdening of the critical apparatus with the readings of Fran- 
cisque Michel’s editions, which are usually of scant interest, the citation 
of the Brut in the antiquated edition of Leroux de Lincy in the note to 
Sn? 663 (page 89), but properly to Arnold’s SATF edit‘on in the note to 
line 707. In her study of the relations between the MSS of the fragments 
Miss Wind rightly dismisses (pages 4-5) as not entirely conclusive the 
common errors in D and Sn pointed out by Bédier, but she has not men- 
tioned the fact that both MSS write espeiter for espleiter in line 1527, 
which it is hard to imagine both scribes did independently, and which 
therefore seems indicative of affiliation. There are also striking errors 
common to D and T(urin)? in lines 38 and 183. 

Although Miss Wind very justifiably determined not to normalize the 
language and versification of the text of her fragments, as Bédier had 
done, she does on occasion (D 61, D 122, T! 27, T' 186) correct her lines 
for no other apparent purpose than to re-establish the regular octosyllabic 
metre of whose presence in Thomas’ original text she is so doubtful.? 

1. Some others of Miss Wind’s corrections are inconsistent. In D 126, the MS read- 
ing, achison, is changed to acheisun, whereas in line 20 maluise (sic) is retained. Miss 
Wind says that Godefroy lists maluise, ‘‘mais précisément dans ce vers’’ (note to line 
20). Godefroy does in fact list malvise (not maluise), but as a variant spelling of 
malvaise, not as a separate word. In D 581 Miss Wind retains the reading of the MS: 
Et cil le metent hors al l’us (Bédier: hors de l’us). The MS might possibly be justified by 
supposing that al represents ad with the assimilation of the d to the following /; there 
is something similar in D 816: el la (=en la), and in D 829: el le (=en le), but in these 
last two cases Miss Wind corrects to en la and en le. If through hyperconservatism one 
wishes to retain al l’us in D 581, then el la and el le should also be maintained. 

In the note to Sn! 64: Ne dei pas pur co curre a change / Et li laissier pur estrange, 
Miss Wind states that li is an example of the use of the tonic form li for the atonic la, 
although she must be aware that the tonic form is normally used as the object of a 
following infinitive. The same remark applies to Sn! 176 and 334. 

2. The language and orthography are similarly occasionally normalized, in some 
of the following cases perhaps needlessly: D 896 le beles] W: les beles; D 920: I vent 
(=I1 vient)] Il v.; D 963: quil plus] qui plus; D 983: oit] oist; D 1088: le langur] la l.; 
1089: le mal] li mals; D 1217: de triturs] des tristurs; D 1286: susspeciun] suspecun 
(although in line 366 suspeciun is retained); moi] mei passim in D; Str(asbourg)! 40: 
chanberreres] chamberreres, but in Str! 47 chanberreres is retained. 

There are a certain number of typographical errors which should perhaps be 
pointed out. On the top of page 5, for D 1498 read D 1489; in D 472 for prive read 
privé; Sn! 467: réine] reine; Str': 43 chies] chiés; D 1442: period at the end of the line; 
note to D 1447: épieu] épieu; D 1569: ni] n’i; D 1803: pales] palés. 
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The few corrections and the doubts expressed above do not, however, 
prevent this book from being an extremely useful presentation of a careful 
transcription of the precious fragments of Thomas’ Tristan. Since it is 
always difficult and frequently impossible to reconstruct them from 
Bédier’s text and critical apparatus, the present edition is certainly most 
welcome. 

JEAN MIsRaAuHI 
Fordham University 


Anglo-Norman Political Songs. Edited by Isabel S. T. Aspin. (Anglo- 
Norman Texts, Vol. XI) Oxford: Published for the Anglo-Norman Text 
Society by Basil Blackwell, 1953. Pp. xviii + 180. 


Volume VIII in this series appeared in 1949. Volumes IX and X are 
reserved for Miss Pope’s edition of Horn, the first part of which is now in 
press. The latest volume to appear, numbered XI, stands as a testimonial 
to the careful scholarship of its lamented editor, the late librarian of St. 
Hugh’s College, Oxford, and an editorial associate of the Anglo-Norman 
Text Society. Miss Aspin was seeing this volume through the press at 
the time of her unexpected death, and the final work was completed by 
her colleagues, Miss E. A. Francis and Miss M. D. Legge. The methodical 
precision of the work presented in this volume is evidence of the loss 
Anglo-Norman studies have sustained in the untimely death of a promis- 
ing younger scholar. 

This collection of sixteen songs belongs to a period from the middle of 
the thirteenth to the middle of the fourteenth century. Of thirteen of the 
songs only one copy is known. Though several of the nineteen manu- 
scripts involved are of miscellaneous contents only two have more than 
one of the songs in them: Harley 2253, which has four, and Cotton Cali- 
gula A. XVIII, which has two. In no case was the editor convinced that 
it is the original of the poem which has survived, but a number of the 
extant copies were made not much later than the composition itself. All 
are anonymous, save one which is ascribed to Edward II in its nearly 
contemporary unique copy. All have been previously published, though 
not in one collection, except one which only recently became available for 
publication through the purchase of the famous Phillipps MS 8336 by 
the British Museum (now Add. 46919). 

In selecting the items for this volume, the editor began appropriately 
with the ten in Anglo-Norman included in Wright’s trilingual collection 
(1839), and added six others which have become known in the course of 
Anglo-Norman studies since Wright’s time. Neither individually nor col- 
lectively does she claim for them great literary, historical or linguistic 
value. Yet seen as a group they provide a lively commentary on social 
history and precise illustrations of Anglo-Norman linguistic and prosodic 
usage, while a few are skillful in expression or composition. 

Each song is presented with an introduction, a translation into English, 
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and notes on the text. The individual introductions discuss the manu- 
scripts, previous editions, date, occasion, sources or model (if any), author, 
metrical form and scribal abbreviations. The material in the introductions 
and notes, especially that concerning the authors, historical background 
or literary implications, is sometimes of a wider interest, which one would 
have liked to see brought out in the general introduction to the volume. 
A brief summary of the song under consideration given at the beginning 
of each item would have made the introductory discussion clearer to 
follow. A selective glossary and an index of names complete the volume.! 

Very helpful in the study are the sections describing each manuscript: 
these give details not always available in catalogues and sometimes make 
it possible to visualize the composition of quires or pages of miscellanea. 
Having this much, we should like more details, such as page sizes and, 
more important, description of letter-forms. It is not clear how the editor 
arrived at the dates given for the manuscripts, since those in the table on 
page viii do not always correspond to the descriptions in the body of the 
book and she has not often offered a paleographical judgment based on 
her own examination of the script. She did, however, closely examine the 
date of each composition, with attention to both literary and historical 
aspects of the question. This has resulted in her placing No. X early in 
the reign of Edward III, instead of in the later years of Edward I as here- 
tofore (“Against the King’s Taxes”: “Dieu, roy de magesté, ob personas 
trinas...”: Harley 2253, ff. 137’-138"). If this is correct (and it seems 
reasonable), the handwriting is younger or the scribe older than has been 
thought. 

Miss Aspin has notably improved on previous printings of these songs 
by her detailed linguistic and historical study of each one. Space has not 
been taken to print philological details which could only repeat what has 
been many times printed elsewhere. But her textual notes and her analysis 
of each work for metrical form and date of composition include comments 
on linguistic irregularities and show that her conclusions are based on 
reliable knowledge of Old French in general and of Anglo-Norman char- 
acteristics in particular. As has been said elsewhere, we can construct ac- 
curate syntheses only by first having all the parts accurately studied. Miss 
Aspin has contributed a part to our eventual conclusions by analyzing a 
homogeneous group of compositions of a definite region, period and lan- 
guage. Her interests were varied: besides her Anglo-Norman work, she had 
begun a study of certain medieval illustrations. Her talents will be sorely 
missed in her college, in the Society, and in medieval studies. 

Ruts J. DEAN 
Mount Holyoke College 


1. A few minor misprints in the editorial matter are self-correcting. On p. 36 the 
date should end LVI?*, and on p. 159, line 1, the press-mark should have B instead of 
C. The cedilla has been lost in lines 38 and 54 of No. VIII. This volume is enriched by 
a plate showing two pages of No. I (Prisoner’s Prayer) with its musical setting. The 
reproduction is too much reduced—especially since some of the writing is pale—to be 
of much use for paleographical study. 
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Horace ou Naissance de ’ homme. Par Louis Herland. Paris: Editions de 
Minuit, 1952. Pp. 213. 


This is certainly the most determined and also the most passionate 
attempt that has ever been made to justify Horace. If the play which 
bears his name remains, according to M. Herland, a “‘piéce mal faite,”’ 
at the least the hero, in his opinien, is perfect. The most original analyses 
of this book are those which M. Herland devotes to studying and ex- 
plaining the motivations of the protagonist, in particular the two chapters 
entitled “Le Chevalier” (pages 89-145) and “Le Meurtrier’” (pages 
146-194), which add up to just about half of the volume. 

Since it was not possible to study the character of Horace in a vacuum, 
M. Herland had to devote some attention to several of the other dramatis 
personae. Horace’s father, “le vieil Horace,” is the subject of an original 
and interesting digression (pages 22-26). Horace’s wife, Sabine, leads 
M. Herland to indulge (pages 63-67, 175-179) in excessively subtle 
analyses and explanatory acrobatics, to such an extent that, if his interpre- 
tation of Sabine’s role were correct, the character would be so complex 
and secret as to be doomed to failure on the stage. For the stage is no 
place for secrecy; and, when M. Herland asserts (page 26): “‘J’ai dit que 
tout le drame conduit au procés d’Horace; et je le pense. Mais je sais 
aussi que cela se voit mal,’’ not only does he point, as he thinks, to a 
serious shortcoming, but, more than anything else, he is trying hard to 
make explanations for something which is utterly devoid of meaning on 
the stage. 

Camille is deemed worthy of a whole chapter (pages 41-70) which, 
beyond the very interesting psychological analysis, also brings to light 
M. Herland’s views on the decisive influence of tragi-comedy on Corneille’s 
art, and a rather biased study of the value of Corneille’s conception of 
tragedy as opposed to Racine’s. 

The other characters of the play—the King, Valére, even Curiace— 
receive a very skimpy treatment or none at all. The other aspects of 
the play—structure, technique, style—except for some passing remarks 
in the chapter entitled “Une Piéce mal faite’ (pages 11-40), are not 
treated. 

Most of all, the reader, who has been accustomed to expect a rather 
robust structure in any study by a French university professor, feels 
somewhat disconcerted by the outwardly haphazard composition of this 
book. Some brief or parenthetical statements are disappointing in that 
they do not lead to more substantial developments: for instance the few 
suggestive lines which are devoted (page 14) to Corneille’s family feeling 
leave the reader’s curiosity aroused but unsatisfied. Conversely, some 
sections are unnecessarily long: the masterful analysis of Horace’s psy- 
chology would have gained immeasurably if its solid and keen argumenta- 
tion had not been unduly padded and diluted. 

To this reader M. Herland’s method appears at times whimsical. For 
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instance, the critical texts by Corneille are either used as evidence when 
they agree with the critic’s own views (pages 85-86), or they are tossed 
aside when they contradict them (pages 80 and 166). Some points in the 
discussion are based on questionable definitions, in particular on this 
rather unorthodox conception of tragedy: “Que sans mourir le vivant 
perde le gofit du risque et ce don joyeux de soi qui font la valeur de la 
vie, c’est cela qui est tragique’”’ (page 82). This leads to extreme state- 
ments such as “Ce qu’Horace nous apporte c’est le tragique 4 |’état pur: 
voici la grande tragédie du malheur, la seule de notre thédtre” (pages 
16-17). 

Yet the value of these assumptions is to force us to re-think the whole 
problem of the essence of tragedy. If one may hear nowadays rather 
convincing statements to the effect that Corneille hardly ever wrote a 
real tragedy, it is because such statements are based on the assumption 
that there is only one type of tragedy, that illustrated by Sophocles or 
Racine. Such an assumption is obviously too one-sided, as is indeed 
M. Herland’s that the ‘‘tragédie du malheur” is the real tragedy. But, 
since M. Herland’s voice is a minority voice in the loud concert of Racine 
supporters, it has the merit of restoring a certain sense of proportion and 
possibly a healthy note of skepticism to critical appraisals which may 
otherwise turn into sheer dogmatism. 

The principal merit of M. Herland’s study lies in his spirited attack on 
the most solidly entrenched critical prejudices. Such an attack is par- 
ticularly noteworthy and praiseworthy when it is launched in connection 
with a play like Horace. If M. Herland wants to maintain Horace on 
the pinnacle of fame where it has been sitting in state for three centuries, 
it is for reasons which are radically different from, and sometimes opposed 
to, those which brought about its long perfunctory renown, and which 
ceased to be effective so long ago that one may almost say that Horace is 
the most famous and the least liked of Corneille’s plays. 

Since M. Herland’s bold undertaking is at least partly successful, the 
reader, though not completely convinced, is led to look forward with 
eager and sympathetic anticipation to M. Herland’s forthcoming publica- 
tions on Corneille. A general study by him is to appear shortly in the 
excellent collection ‘“‘Ecrivains de Toujours’ published by the Editions du 
Seuil. We hope it will be followed by new monographs—possibly more 
methodical than this one—devoted to those masterpieces of Corneille’s 
which, due to the lack of imagination and love of many modern critics, 
have too often become petrified. The presence of M. Herland, beside M. 
Nadal and a few others, among the sincere and devoted admirers of 
Corneille is indeed a healthy and a hopeful sign. 


GrorGces May 
Yale University 
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Fontenelle’s Art of Dialogue. By John W. Cosentini. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1952. Pp. 240. 


This carefully written and perfectly printed thesis is a welcome addition 
to the small number of studies on the art of the authors of the Enlighten- 
ment and their precursors whose works have so far been preponderantly 
studied for their ideas.! The book (divided into seven chapters, including 
the Introduction and Conclusion) competently demonstrates that 
Fontenelle is a literary artist temperamentally fitted to excel in the use of 
the dialogue for the presentation of his challenging and paradoxical ideas. 

The “spirit of contradiction, both as a quality of mind and a method of 
expression” (page 23) dominates Fontenelle’s thirty-six Dialogues of the 
Dead, written in 1683, when he was only twenty-six. Most of them, Mr. 
Cosentini shows in Chapter 2, present two sides of a question, two contrary 
points of view which finally cancel each other. 

The structure of these dialogues, examined in the next chapter, is found 
to be similar to that of the Platonic dialogue. On different scales, both 
thinkers seek wisdom by means of the spirit of contradiction; both do so 
negatively through “lack of formal conclusion” and positively through 
“the implications and overtones of the dialogue” (page 63); both use 
irony and character delineation. In some dialogues, one of the interlocutors, 
acting as the Socratic eiron, argues with a reputable philosopher who, like 
the alazon of Greek comedy, is exposed to ridicule. A different form of 
irony, “cosmic irony,” is discovered in other dialogues. It results in the 
destruction of the ironist’s point of view and is tragic in its effect. 

In Chapter 4 Mr. Cosentini concentrates on those dialogues having in 
common the “satire of the great Man” or variations on this theme. One 
of the interlocutors plays the role of the Socratic eiron, the other is the 
alazon, the boaster or impostor who is mocked and humiliated. These dia- 
logues stand out for their contrasting, individualized characters, the clash 
of ideas and temperaments, and the dramatic tension. 

The “‘secondary devices” in the dialogues are studied in Chapter 5. These 
are: endowing Hades with a moral, intellectual and social life; the use of 
certain phrases which carry on the debate, never letting it subside; 
beginning the dialogues in medias res; the use of antithesis, the anecdote, 
and wit. Though Mr. Cosentini notes in discussing one of the antitheses 
that its effect is heightened by “the way the two halves of the sentence are 
balanced one against the other” (page 111), he otherwise overlooks the 
role of rhythm and sound in the play of antitheses. Usually the antithetical 
words and phrases coincide with the strongly stressed positions at the end 
of each part of symmetrically constructed sentences. Moreover, in some 


1. Out of 1,600 titles in Professor Helmut Hatzfeld’s recently published Critical 
Bibliography of the New Stylistics Applied to the Romance Literatures, only about 
forty are concerned with the period of the Enlightenment, and one is Mr. Cosentini’s 
study. 
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cases this coincidence is made even more significant by various kinds of 
sound-repetition, as in the following examples, the first of which Mr. 
Cosentini quotes on page 112, but in English translation, thereby de- 
stroying the effect of the sound-structure: 


Elle [la nature] a inventé l’amour qui est fort agréable et ils [les hommes] ont in- 
venté l’ambition, dont il n’était pas besoin. (Anne de Bretagne, Marie d’Angle- 
terre.) 


En effet, ne voit-on pas des siécles savans, et d’autres qui sont ignorans? n’en voit- 
on pas de naifs, et d’autres qui sont: raffinés? n’en voit-on pas de sérieux et de 
badins, de polis et de grossiers? (Socrate, Montaigne.) 


Mr. Cosentini concludes this chapter by studying one of the dialogues as 
a whole. He wishes thus to capture the total artistic effect lost through 
analysis. He succeeds at least in communicating to the reader his enjoy- 
ment of Fontenelle’s artistry. 

The originality and artistic excellence of Fontenelle as a dialogist are 
made to stand out sharply in Chapter 6, entitled “Evaluations and Com- 
parisons.”” Under this very inclusive title are discussed many subjects: 
Fontenelle’s own criticism of his Dialogues in the Judgment of Pluto; the 
reactions of Voltaire and other critics; the role of the Quarrel of the 
Ancients and the Moderns in the Dialogues; the influence of Plato, the 
salons and preciosity, classicism, Lucian’s form, the libertins and La 
Mothe Le Vayer; and finally, the dialogues of Fénelon and Vauvenargues 
in comparison with those of Fontenelle. 

As a result of Mr. Cosentini’s approach and order of exposition, the 
discussion of some topics is divided between two different chapters. This 
happens with the Quarrel of the Ancients and the Moderns (Chapters 2 
and 6); the relations between Plato and Fontenelle (3 and 6); the ezron- 
alazon formula found in two groups of dialogues (3 and 4); Voltaire’s 
criticism of the Dialogues (1 and 6). This fragmentation might have been 
avoided in some cases. It does not, however, detract from Mr. Cosentini’s 
achievement in defining Fontenelle’s art of dialogue. 


ALESSANDRO S. CRISAFULLI 
The Catholic University of America 


L’Esthétique des “Fleurs du mal”: Essai sur Vambiguité poétique. Par 
J.-D. Hubert. Genéve: Cailler, 1953. Pp. 291. 


In his Seven Types of Ambiguity William Empson draws his examples 
of “‘poetic ambiguity” exclusively from the English language and English 
poetry. Indeed he suggests at one point that the French language, un- 
fortunately, does not lend itself so readily to this technique, which he 
considers so essential to all great poetry. This statement has gone un- 
challenged for more than twenty years, apparently awaiting some astute, 
bilingual scholar who could so fully appreciate Empson’s concepts that he 
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would carry them across the Channel, and who thus, by politely refuting 
the Englishman, would pay homage to his method. Mr. Hubert, in effect, 
does just that. He confines himself, it is true, to a single poet and makes 
no broad claims for French versus English, but his essay extracts so many 
new connotations from Les Fleurs du mal that inevitably one is impressed 
by the wealth of poetic ambiguities inherent in the language itself. 

Mr. Hubert freely admits his debt not only to Empson but also to Leo 
Spitzer, Jean Hytier and I. A. Richards; yet this study is no mere me- 
chanical application of an abstract methodology. It is a labor of love, 
undertaken with such sensitivity that the author seems to regret the 
scalpel of intellectual analysis which he is obliged to use. He loves 
Baudelaire as he loves Bach—for his polyphony. Ambiguity, which he 
defines as “une multiplicité simultanée de significations’” (page 27) he 
sees lying at the heart of Les Fleurs du mal. Mr. Hubert realizes that the 
slow, laborious uncovering, one by one, of the patterns of ambiguities in 
each poem—observing (if we may use a very rudimentary example) that 
the title, Le Gott du Néant, means both the desire for and the savor of 
Darkness and pursuing that double meaning into the innermost corners 
of the poem—is, by its very nature, an artificial device which momentarily 
breaks down the oneness of the poem. But all critical approaches are at 
bottom “‘fictions’’ which distort reality, and Mr. Hubert feels that his at 
least has a distinct advantage over the strictly biographical, historical, 
psychological, and esthetic methods in that it refuses to admit any 
separation between form and content. The introductory chapter contains 
several peppery paragraphs chiding the Baudelairean scholars in France 
who doggedly persist in viewing Les Fleurs du mal as a sequence of ideas 
or confessions encased in, but distinct from, the poetic adornment. A poem 
has its own existence and must be examined “ontologically”—in its 
totality. This first chapter is obviously beamed toward France on the 
assumption that the average reader there is still relatively unaware of the 
principles of Anglo-Saxon New Criticism. For that very reason it is one of 
the most concise and illuminating appraisals of the various “conventions” 
of present day literary criticism that one may find. 

For his detailed analysis of Les Fleurs du mal Mr. Hubert has devised 
seven categories of ambiguities. These are not, however, Empson’s seven. 
Since he is concerned with only one poet rather than a whole span extending 
from Chaucer to Eliot, the author has seen fit to substitute for the logical 
types of the English work a series conforming more aptly to the philosophy 
and tastes of Baudelaire. Thus we have seven chapters with their titles: 
“Les ambiguités comiques et ironiques”; “de rapprochement”; “surna- 
turalistes”; ‘‘spatiales’’; “chronologiques’’; “‘érotiques’’; ‘“‘morales.’’ Un- 
doubtedly this arrangement suits the purposes of Mr. Hubert’s thesis, but 
it has the disadvantage, especially for those who believe fervently in the 
architectural unity of the 1861 edition, of shuffling the poems and dealing 
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them out rather arbitrarily. This is particularly apparent in the division 
between spatial and chronological ambiguities. Chant d’automne, for 
example, is placed in the latter category, but such key words as “‘plonger”’ 
and ‘“‘tomber” would certainly allow the poem to appear with almost 
equal justification in the preceding chapter. Mr. Hubert is the first to 
admit this, and, in fact, one hesitates to criticize his categories at all, for 
he, more than anyone, realizes how provisional they are. 

Nevertheless, since he has rejected Baudelaire’s own order, might he 
not have arranged the poems according to the relative degree of ambiguous 
intensity? Certainly La Chevelure contains a more complex and more 
vibrant network of ambiguities than, let us say, L’ Albatros and is, in fact, 
one of the masterpieces of the genre. Might he not have presented the 
poems in an ascending order, saving for the last those richest in polyphonic 
resonance? This, however, would have entailed a constant and rigorous 
series of value judgments which Mr. Hubert has soberly refrained from 
making. 

If the instrument for the analyses remains, despite its modifications, 
Empsonian, the philosophical approach seems largely Bergsonian. Indeed 
the application to Les Fleurs du mal of the idealism expressed in Matiére 
et Mémoire emerges as one of Mr. Hubert’s most original contributions. 
The concept that the universe and the mind, the real and the psychic 
contain each other and that there is a constant oscillation between them 
is shown to be an essential fact of Baudelaire’s poetics. The dualism of 
Baudelaire is, of course, an old story, but Mr. Hubert’s originality lies in 
his perceiving it no longer as successive but rather as simultaneous, as an 
actual union between the container and the contained. And by extending 
this simultaneity, with the device of ambiguities, into the innermost 
sinews of the poems the author shows us how Baudelaire resolved his own 
dichotomies by fusing them; thus the author prepares us for the concluding 
chapter which is an eloquent defense of the transcendent autonomy of the 
‘poetic order.” 

Did Baudelaire himself intend it to be so, and, specifically, just how 
conscious was he of the multiple meanings of his words? All the available 
evidence has been assembled: his predilection for puns, his knowledge of 
etymology, his preoccupation with semantics; and the testimony is so 
impressive that when we read Baudelaire’s following remark (which, inci- 
dentally, seems to announce Mr. Hubert’s rebuttal to Empson): “Que la 
poésie francaise posséde une prosodie mystérieuse et méconnue, comme les 
langues latine et anglaise,’ (page 29) we are almost ready to admit that 
“prosodie mystérieuse” refers, not to matters of sound or rhythm, but to 
the art of ambiguity. 

On the other hand there is no direct, external evidence of the poet’s 
intentions in the individual pieces, and the same charge will undoubtedly 
be levelled at Mr. Hubert that was made against Empson: excessive 
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ingenuity. I, for one, cannot go along with the interpretation of Correspon- 
dances which, assuming that “parfum” invariably equals “souvenir,” 
makes the sonnet a metaphorical description of memory. Nor can I agree 
that “souvenir” in turn always connotes “creative imagination”; for how 
then can we understand the first quatrain of Le Voyage, where ‘“‘souvenir” 
is explicitly opposed to “imagination”? 

But Mr. Hubert rarely lets his ingenuity run away with him. The 
whole work is extremely honest, and if at times he fails to reconstruct a 
framework of ambiguities in a poem he so informs us with disarming 
frankness: “(Nous n’avons pu découvrir dans Les Crépuscules que des 
ébauches de significations . . .” (page 95) or, after an analysis of Le Voyage: 
“Nous arrivons péniblement & y déceler une sorte d’armature ou de 
charpente ...”’ (page 134). Actually the number of pieces in which he 
reveals hitherto hidden semantic patterns is surprisingly large. Even 
though L’Esthétique des ‘Fleurs du mal’ claims at no point to be an ex- 
haustive study of the volume, it provides fresh and, for the most part, 
legitimate interpretations of more than a hundred poems. (It is, however, 
unfortunate that Mr. Hubert has not explained his omissions, which amount 
to a score of pieces from the 1861 edition, including L’ Albatros, Les Chats, 
La Pipe, A une mendiante rousse and L’Horloge. Are we to assume that 
these are simply unambiguous detritus?) 

It will be particularly interesting to observe the reaction to this study 
in France. It is a controversial work and is bound to antagonize the more 
traditional practitioners of what Mr. Hubert has called “le systéme 
bio-créateur.’’ But it is just as likely to enlist the ardent support of zealots 
who will wish to extend the method to lesser poets. Mr. Empson himself 
has warned that ambiguity hunting, if carried to excess, can lead to 
hallucinations and to a “shocking amount of nonsense.” If Mr. Hubert 
attracts disciples we can only hope that they will exercise the same restraint 
and intellectual honesty which he has so admirably shown. 

LeRoy C. Breunic 
Barnard College 


J.-K. Huysmans: Lettres inédites 4 Emile Zola. Publiées et annotées par 
Pierre Lambert avec une introduction par Pierre Cogny. Genéve: 
Librairie Droz, 1953. Pp. xxxi + 156. 


Huysmans has doubtless lost much of the consuming interest he had 
for the generation preceding ours, but books like this one still have much 
of the old fascination. There are sixty letters, carefully edited, with ex- 
tremely generous notes. They illumine particularly the years from 1877 to 
1887—from the publication of L’Assommoir through to the inevitable 
separation of interests which gradually reduced the relationship between 
the novelists to occasional formal gestures. And while they reveal nothing 
about the great years which saw the full flood of Naturalism that we did 
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not know fairly well before, they do indeed increase our knowledge of the 
detail of life behind the scenes. Attentive editing has allowed the correcting 
of numerous dates about which the chronology of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale collection, whence all but three of the letters come, has been in 
error. As the editor points out, the correspondence also permits us to put 
proper dates on the fragments published by Henri Barbusse in his Zola 
(1932) with less than complete attention to chronological accuracy. 

The present book is a very valuable contribution to the subject. It is a 
pleasure also to report that at a time when so many scholarly books do 
little credit to their printers, this one, though inexpensively done, is a 
superior job. 

W. M. Fronock | 
Wesleyan University 


The Theatre of André Gide. By James C. McLaren. (Johns Hopkins Studies 
in Romance Literatures and Languages, extra vol. XXVIII) Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1953. Pp. 117. 


Professor McLaren’s study of Gide’s theatre carries the subtitle: “Evolu- y 
tion of a Moral Philosopher.” It clearly defines what aspect of Gide’s thea- 
tre the author has chosen to emphasize. For those readers of Gide—and 
this reviewer must admit to being one of them—who question that there 
ever was a “philosopher” in Gide, even in the broadest eighteenth-century 
use of the word, who find his ethics rather vague and somewhat limited, 
and place elsewhere his real value as a writer, Professor McLaren’s book is | 
something of a challenge. In his Foreword he clearly states his position: ' 
“T believe that Gide’s theatre is of value, primarily as a psychological 
document.” 

There is no doubt at all that Gide’s theatre, like all Gide’s work, and in 
fact like most literature, can be considered as a psychological document; 
but with an artist of Gide’s calibre, the document is scarcely to be read 
“in the clear.”” Moreover, Gide’s own attitude toward literature could not 
be further removed from Professor McLaren’s. That Gide used “the 
medium” of “his own emotions and experience” which his characters 
“embodied” (page 93) is unquestionable. But one can seriously question | 
that he did so in order to “study” a “moral problem.” Gide, formed in | 
great part by Mallarmé, thought of the work of art in a different fashion. 

Professor McLaren’s point of view limits the scope of his work. One is 
concerned, for example, to find so little reference to the language in which 
the plays are written, or to the dramatic form as such. The poetic quality 
and rich suggestiveness of Gide’s first plays; the strangely stylized and yet 
pathetically human quality of the characters themselves; the relation 
between their situation, their personality, and their dilemma; the specific 
act which cuts through their dilemma and reveals them to themselves 
and to the audience—all these essentially dramatic factors are never 
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emphasized. Yet it is through them only that one can really reach back to 
the author himself, who, as an artist rather than a “moral philosopher,” 
gives us the emotional climate and inner tensions which are attendant 
upon the mutation of a character who carries through and embodies in 
one exemplary act the full implications of a certain ethical orientation. 

One wonders too at a certain Jack of perspective in the treatment of 
the plays themselves. Too little attention to style and structure sometimes 
plays havoe with interpretation. Can Gide’s poor play Robert really be 
taken seriously? Does not the irony of @dipe, the burlesque quality in its 
atmosphere, the flat prosaism of its style, qualify the use Gide is making 
of the most tragic of mythical heroes? At the beginning of his work, 
Professor McLaren quite rightly states that Gide had little practical 
knowledge of the theatre and little interest in the theatre of his time. 
This does not necessarily mean, as he implies, that Gide did not have a 
fairly clear idea of what a play should be. Against the background of the 
theatre of the nineties, Gide’s ideas on the subject expressed in a lecture 
mentioned in this study, and in his ‘Lettres 4 Angéle” have more signifi- 
cance than Professor McLaren gives them. Gide intended that his plays 
be produced and that they give a new orientation to the theatre; he was 
bitterly disappointed at their faiiure. 

But despite these reservations, it is clear that Professor McLaren’s book 
fills a gap in Gidian studies and is most welcome. It is carefully documented 
and groups in appendices most valuable information on the staging and 
the translations of Gide’s plays. It emphasizes the steady dramatic vein 
which runs through Gide’s work and shows the interrelations between his 
theatre and the changing panorama of the great Gidian themes. Professor 
McLaren presents a careful and very clear analysis of each of Gide’s 
plays; and even of the much less generally known ‘“ébauches”’ of other 
plays. Discreetly and objectively written, his study of the plays is very 
honest and very straightforward in its approach to the moral issues 
involved. Mr. McLaren has done just what he set out to do, and his book, 
to date, is the only one on the subject. It will hold its rank—an honorable 
one—in any good, selective bibliography of Gide. 





GERMAINE BREE 
New York University 


Drieu, témoin et visionnaire. By Pierre Andreu. Paris: Grasset, 1952. Pp. 220. 


More perhaps than any literary figure of his age, Pierre Drieu La Rochelle 
(1893-1945) illustrates the gropings and disenchantments of a generation 
that passed uninterruptedly from lecture halls to trenches. Swimming with 
every current, he embraced at one time or another, in part or in whole, 
dadaism, surrealism, athleticism, pacifism, Maurrasism, socialism, European 
federalism, and fascism. Oscillating between short-lived disciplines and 
protracted debauches, he ended by suicide after bowing enthusiastic sub- 
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mission to the German occupant and editing at his bidding the theretofore 
renowned Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. Because he was a prolific writer widely 
read in his lifetime, a book to supplement the numerous articles about him 
has been long due. 

Prefaced by Daniel Halévy, Andreu’s work is divided into four sections 
entitled ‘“Drieu, témoin et visionnaire,” “La Création littéraire,”’ ‘Les 
Idées politiques,” and “‘Les Idées religieuses,”’ the last understandably very 
brief (14 pages). In deliberately simple terms and in orderly fashion Andreu 
presents the man and the works that project his image. The biographer’s 
speaking of himself as a friend of Drieu while thinly scattering throughout 
his pages a dozen or less brief references drawn from personal contact forces 
the reader to the conclusion that he was either a casual acquaintance or 
else guilty of neglect in not enriching his somewhat lifeless biography with 
those off-the-cuff utterances and anecdotes that give life to an intimate 
portrait. The evidence he gives to substantiate his assessments is almost 
entirely textual. He collates dutifully, quoting extensively from Drieu’s 
own production. His book is of too narrow compass to be exhaustive, but he 
has assembled more material than anybody before him and has for the most 
part digested it well. He leaves to the Freudians the ambitious task of re- 
lating Drieu’s external frustrations to his internal conflicts and of explaining 
his constant preoccupation with suicide, his ecstatic feeling during a bayonet 
charge at Charleroi—the crowning experience of his life—and the many 
paradoxes of his nature. 

Few will agree with the biographer in the ever-recurring implication that 
Drieu, though admittedly a spiritual wreck, could hardly be otherwise, 
living, as he contends, amidst a decadent society in a decadent era. It is 
indeed a caricatural deformation of historical truth to propose this morbid, 
twice-divorced, will-less addict of dope, alcohol and sexual excess, traitor 
to his country and eventual suicide, as a témoin of his times. One wonders if 
it were not rather what Drieu saw in him than about him that lay at the 
root of his crushing despair. He destroyed himself for guessing wrongly, nor 
was it the first time he had so guessed. There is, nothwithstanding that, 
more justice in applying the term visionnaire to him. The book bears out 
that, amongst other things, in the early twenties he remarkably forecast the 
decline of the British Empire and almost the precise manner of decline, the 
physical character of the next war, and the coming struggle between East 
and West; in 1934 he correctly predicted that France and Germany would 
again be locked in battle in 1939, that in the course of the hostilities Russia 
would absorb the Slavic nations. 

Too manifestly ‘scholarly’ to appeal to the public at large, too economical 
of page and cross-references to satisfy the prying scholar, the present biog- 
raphy will best serve as a general introduction to Drieu La Rochelle, the 
man and the writer. As such it answers a genuine need. 

CuesteR W. OBUCHOWSKI 
University of Connecticut 
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Jules Laforgue and the Ironic Inheritance. By Warren Ramsey. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1953. Pp. xii + 302. 


Jules Laforgue, who is just barely a major poet in his own country, and 
whose influence on modern French literature is surprisingly limited when 
compared with that of such Titans as Lautréamont and Rimbaud, has 
played a decisive part in the development of contemporary American 
poetry. It would seem that Laforgue is France’s repayment to the United 
States for the gift of Edgar Allen Poe. Mr. Ramsey is therefore justified 
in emphasizing those aspects of Laforgue’s works that have special appeal 
to the American reading public. And it is quite fitting that the closing 
section of the book should deal with Laforgue’s influence on such major 
American poets as Ezra Pound, Hart Crane, and the early T. 8. Eliot, as 
well as his impact on lesser prose writers. In these chapters, the author 
shows considerable deftness as a comparatiste, for he stresses the subtle 
changes undergone by Laforguian themes and attitudes in a milieu so 
different from that of nineteenth-century France. The study of this in- 
fluence is of course not new, but Mr. Ramsey is able to contribute several 
facts that hitherto were unknown; and furthermore, he can bring to bear 
in his evaluation of this influence the full force of his knowledge of Laforgue 
and his time. For anyone particularly interested in contemporary American 
verse, this book will prove to be extremely useful. 

Mr. Ramsey has rendered a valuable service to the American reader— 
and even to the graduate student in the Romance field—by providing an 
excellent introduction, in his initial chapter, to the whole symbolist move- 
ment as well as to other intellectual or artistic trends that prevailed in 
France towards the close of the last century. And the reader whose knowl- 
edge of the French language is slight will thank Mr. Ramsey for his brilliant 
translations of Laforgue’s prose. The renderings of the poetry are, however, 
uneven: some, like “Soirs de Fétes,’’ preserve the beauty of the original, 
whereas others, such as a stanza from ‘“‘Ballade”’ in Fleurs de bonne volonté, 
rather miss the point. Mr. Ramsey frequently translates too freely, though 
never incorrectly, and he tends now and again to express Laforgue’s wit 
and irony in verse that the poet himself might have described as chic. It 
would have been better if the ‘untranslatable’ poems had been rendered 
literally, with perhaps a few explanatory notes. Fortunately, nearly all the 
poetic passages, and many of the prose ones, are also quoted in the original 
for the reader who happens to know French. 

The bulk of the monograph is of course devoted to Laforgue himself and 
compares not unfavorably with similar studies written in France for French- 
men, such as Léon Guichard’s perceptive Jules Laforgue et ses poésies. Mr. 
Ramsey is at his best when he elucidates Laforgue’s philosophical views, 
his esthetic theories and his criticism, without a knowledge of which it 
would be most arduous to attain a thorough understanding of his poetic 
intent. He shows to what extent Laforgue as an esthetician and an ama- 
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teur metaphysician was indebted to Schelling, Schopenhauer, and von 
Hartmann. The discussion of the poet’s conception of the Unconscious is 
particularly useful, for it reveals to what extent this Romantic intuition 
differs from Freud’s scientific concept and the prise de conscience of the 
Surrealists. The close relationship between impressionism and symbolism 
appears with great clarity in Laforgue’s esthetic ideas as well as in his art 
criticism. We also learn about Laforgue’s strong opposition to Taine’s too 
conventional ideal of beauty—the healthy Greek nude; and we gather the 
impression that Laforguian esthetics owe at least as much to Baudelaire’s 
theories of modernity and urban beauty as to von Hartmann’s Unconscious 
or Schopenhauer’s detachment from the Will. 

Mr. Ramsey considers his poet’s literary criticism as even more impor- 
tant than the esthetics: Laforgue’s approach to such writers as Hugo, 
Flaubert, Mallarmé, Corbiére, and Baudelaire, while valuable in itself, is 
especially significant in that it throws light on his preoccupation with 
literary expression. From that standpoint, Laforgue’s comments on that 
other Breton ironist, Tristan Corbiére, are meaningful, for in them he 
tells us much about his own poetry. Mr. Ramsey discovers also that the 
“emphasis Laforgue places on Baudelaire’s ‘Yankee’, anti-eloquent traits 
will help us materially to understand the progress of his own verse’ (page 
107). Yet, it would seem that Laforgue, in spite of his many insights into 
the Fleurs du Mal, misses much of Baudelaire, mainly because the Ecrits 
intimes had not appeared in 1885 when these notes were written. 

Less than one fourth of the book is devoted primarily to the true master- 
pieces of Laforgue. Unfortunately, this part of the work is somewhat dis- 
appointing, mainly because Mr. Ramsey tries to cover too many poems and 
stories in too short a space. His treatment of the subjects tends therefore 
to be too schematic and becomes at times a mere inventory of poetic 
themes, interspersed here and there with illuminating remarks when by 
chance the critic takes the upper hand. The analysis of Laforgue’s irony 
as a poetic device, which is pursued in the best manner of the I. A. Richards 
of Cambridge days, goes far towards explaining Laforgue’s poetic sensi- 
bility as well as his technique; but Mr. Ramsey, always faithful to his 
eclectic approach, makes scant use of this critical device. Interpretations as 
such are reduced to a minimum, and one looks in vain for a full-fledged 
exegesis with which a reviewer might agree—or disagree. Yet there is much 
in the monograph that should appeal to the specialist, if only because Mr. 
Ramsey had at his disposal a quantity of unpublished material. 

Mr. Ramsey has a flair for the illuminating anecdote, the striking quota- 
tion, the revealing metaphor, and even though his critical efforts may not 
furnish a completely satisfactory explanation of Laforgue’s poetic wit or 
irony, they provide most enjoyable and instructive reading, without ever a 
dull moment. 

Jupp D. HusBert 
Harvard University 
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La Dialectologie. By Sever Pop. Louvain: Chez |’Auteur, 1950. Vol. I 
(Dialectologie romane): pp. xxi + 733. Vol. II (Dialectologie non-romane): 
pp. 744-1334. 


This is without doubt the most ambitious and complete survey of 
dialectological studies yet attempted. Volume I deals, in considerable 
detail, with Romance dialectology, while Volume II, in much briefer 
fashion, treats of studies in other dialect fields. Included in the second 
volume are Germanic, Celtic, Slavic, Finno-Ugric, modern Greek, Albanian, 
Berber, Bantu, Arabic, Chinese, the languages of India, and Korean. The 
exclusion of other linguistic domains (Armenian, Iranian among the 
Indo-European languages, Altaic, Japanese, Semitic outside of Arabic, 
Hamitic outside of Berber, Sudanic, Malayo-Polynesian, Caucasian, 
Basque, etc.) may be due to the paucity of materials and research in those 
areas, but it seems as though they might have been mentioned, even 
negatively. 

In part, and especially for what concerns the Romance languages, an 
attempt has been made to name, describe and classify dialects. But the 
primary purpose of these volumes is to describe the nature, extent, and 
methodology of the work that has been done in charting dialects and 
dialectal forms, by the varied devices of linguistic atlases, questionnaires, 
books, monographs, articles, and investigations of all kinds and de- 
scriptions. The work concludes with an imposing series of carefully done 
indices, including a chronological listing, with publication dates, of the 
most important linguistic atlases in all fields, as well as a fairly complete 
list of projected works of this nature; a list of personal names, including 
those of American researchers (this feature, incidentally, is very welcome 
to those of us who have missed any and all reference to work recently done 
in this country in a great many supposedly up-to-date European works in 
linguistics); a list of geographical names; and a General Index (‘Table 
Analytique’’) nearly 100 pages in length. This, too, is highly refreshing to 
those of us who have noticed, with some dismay, the tendency of many 
serious European works to dispense with indices. 

The historical introduction on the development of the science of dia- 
lectology impresses this reviewer favorably by reason of its singular 
completeness. But no work dealing with such a vast field can be all- 
inclusive. We miss, for example, any reference to the work of Arias Montano 
in the sixteenth century, or to Bernardo Aldrete’s 1606 Origen y principios 
de la lengua castellana. 

Complete and accurate in practically every detail is the description of 
the methods used for each type of research or linguistic atlas, and of the 
institutes in the various countries that devote themselves in whole or in 
part to dialectology. The lack of balance that the reader will find between 
some sections (notably the Romance ones) and others (the languages of 
India, for instance) seems largely due to the nature and extent of available 
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material, but one cannot altogether escape the suspicion that the author 
is better acquainted with some fields than with others—a most natural 
and forgivable phenomenon in a topic of such formidable vastness. 

It is only in certain instances, particularly in connection with Romance, 
that the author undertakes to classify and describe dialects in addition to 
describing the methods by which they have been studied and recorded. 
In this connection, we find that we cannot invariably subscribe to his 
views. Dialectal classification is, however, largely a matter of individual 
and somewhat arbitrary choice among conflicting sets of features and 
isoglosses. In the domain of Italian dialectology, Pop chooses to follow 
Merlo and Bertoni in their relatively new arrangement, whereby Gallo- 
Italian and Venetian are lumped together under the general heading of 
“North Italian dialects’? (which is warranted by the consonantism, but 
not at all by the vocalism of the two groups). The older and, to us, more 
logical division of the other Italian dialects into Central (including Tuscan, 
Umbrian, north Latium, Marchigiano and Corsican), Abruzzese-Nea- 
politan, and Calabrian-Sicilian is then discarded in favor of a dichotomy 
into Tuscan and Centro-Southern, which serves to throw together into a 
common melting-pot such widely diverging forms as those of Umbria 
and those of Puglia. This classification seems to have been created by Merlo 
and Bertoni for the express purpose of making the dialectal areas of 
modern Italy coincide with the substratum of pre-Roman Italy, something 
which does not work out very well, even if we accept the new classification 
(compare Pop’s map of the modern dialects, page 471, reproduced from 
Merlo,' with Bertoni’s map of the linguistic situation of ancient Italy). 
But in addition, the classification of Bertoni and Merlo leaves out of account 
some of the most significant isoglosses, concentrating on the progressive 
assimilation of nd and mb (hardly enough, it would seem, to establish 
centro-southern unity as an incontrovertible fact). In like manner, the 
opposition of ‘““Tuscan’”’ to geographically close and linguistically very 
similar forms like those of Umbria, Marche, north Latium and Corsica, 
is based largely upon rj > 7 as against rj > r. The entire arrangement 
seems deliberately designed to give comfort to the substratum believers 
on the one hand, to believers in the basic Florentinism of literary Italian 
on the other, with linguistic, geographical and historical objectivity 
suffering somewhat in the process. 

We repeat, however, that the matter of classification is largely one of 
individual choice, and Pop cannot be excessively blamed for following two 
of Italy’s foremost contemporary linguists in their vagaries. His work 
stands and will continue to stand for a long time as by far the best and 
most complete available for descriptive linguistic methodology. 

Mario A. Per 
Columbia University 


1. C. Merlo, Lingue e dialetti d’Italia in Terra e nazioni (Milano, 1937). 
2. G. Bertoni, Profilo linguistico d’Italia (Modena, 1940), p. 12. 
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. All manuscripts should be typewrit- 
ten and double-spaced with ample 
margins, and a wide space on top of 
the first page. All references and 
quotations should be checked before 
a manuscript is submitted for pub- 
lication. Contributors should retain 
an accurate carbon copy. 


. Quotations in any language of ten or 
more typewritten lines will generally 
be printed in small roman as sepa- 
rate paragraphs (set-down matter). 
In the typescript such extracts 
should be in a separate paragraph, 
but double-spaced, and not enclosed 
in quotation marks; some clear de- 
vice in the left margin should in- 
dicate that the material is to be set 
down. 


. Titles of books, poems, and periodi- 
cals will be italicized and should be 
underlined in the typescript. Titles 
of articles and chapters should be in 
roman enclosed in quotation marks. 


. In titles of English publications, in 
titles of periodicals in any language 
except German and in divisions of 
English works (parts, chapters, sec- 
tions, poems, articles, etc.), the first 
word and all the principal words 
should be capitalized. Ex: 

The Comedy of Errors 

In the Romanic Review there ap- 
peared an article entitled ‘Flau- 
bert’s Correspondence with Louise 
Colet, Chronology and Notes.”’ 

Such a repetition may be found in 
the Preface. (But: James Gray wrote 
the preface for the second edition.) 


. In an English passage French titles 
should have the article capitalized 
and underlined as part of the title. 
Ex: He read La France vivante. In a 
French passage, the article should 
be neither capitalized nor under- 
lined. Ex: Il a lu la France vivante et 
l’Histoire de la littérature francaise 
de Lanson. 


. In an English passage, French and 
Italian titles should be capitalized 
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as follows. The first word is always 
capitalized. If a substantive im- 
mediately follows an initial article, 
definite or indefinite, it is also capi- 
talized. If the substantive is pre- 
ceded by an adjective, this also 
receives a capital letter. If the title 
begins with any other word than an 
article or an adjective, the words 
following are all in lower case. Ex: 
Les Femmes savantes; La Folle Jour- 
née; L’Age ingrat; De la terre a la 
lune; Sur la piste; La Leda senza 
cigno; Scrittori del tempo nostro; I 
Narratori; WNell’azzurro; Piccolo 
Mondo antico. 


. Spanish titles should have a capital 


only on the first word unless the 
title contains a proper noun. Ex: 
Cantigas de amor e de maldizer; La 
perfecta casada. 


. Words or phrases not in the lan- 


guage of the article, and not yet 
naturalized, will be italicized and 
should be underlined in the type- 
script. Consult Webster’s dictionary 
if in doubt. Ex: piéce a thése, ancien 
régime, Zeitgeist. 


. All quotations should correspond 


exactly with the original in word- 
ing, spelling, and punctuation. 
Words or phrases in quotations 
must not be italicized or underlined 
unless they are so in the original or 
unless it is indicated in a footnote 
that the italics have been added. 
Any interpolation in an extract 
should be indicated by enclosing it 
in brackets; any omission should be 
indicated by three periods. Ex: 
“It is this work [Le Lys dans la 
vallée] which .. . ’’; ‘‘Il est . . . ab- 
sorbé par des travaux... .”’ 


Footnotes should be numbered con- 
secutively throughout each article 
or book review. In the text the note 
number should be printed as a su- 
perior figure (slightly above the 
typ.d line); at the head of the note 
itself, it should be a figure of normal 
size followed by a period (on a level 
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. Short references, included in 


with the typed line). Ex: At eight- 
een, he moved to Paris.! 


1. John Palmer, Studies in 
Contemporary Theatre, p. 48. 


the 


Footnotes should be typed, double- 
spaced, and subjoined to the end .of 
the text, on separate pages. 


Note numbers in the text always 
follow the punctuation. Ex: There is 
no question as to the date of this 
edition.? As Flaubert stated,* he was 
willing to... . 


the 
text to save footnotes, should be 
enclosed in parentheses and should 
not contain abbreviations. In book 
reviews this is often the easiest way 
to make a direct reference to the 
work which is being reviewed. Ex: 
In the Introduction (page 10), the 
author remarks... . 


. Names should never be abbreviated. 


Even the name of the author of a 
work which is being reviewed should 
be written out each time that it is 
used. 


. All footnotes must begin with a 


capital letter and end with a period 
or some other final punctuation. 
Each note should contain an exact 
reference to the page or pages in 
question; the title is rarely enough. 
If a footnote refers to the same title 
cited in the preceding note, ‘ibid.’ 
should be used to avoid repeating 
the title. If a note refers to a work 
already cited, but not cited in the 
preceding footnote, ‘op. cit.’ should 
be used for a book, ‘loc. cit.’ for an 
article. Such abbreviations should 
not ordinarily be used to refer 
farther back than. the preceding 
page. Since the aim, however, is 
merely to avoid ambiguity, no rule 
need be laid down. Ex: 

10. Joseph Bédier, Les Légendes 
épiques, I, 52. 

11. Roger S. Loomis, Celtic Myth 
and Arthurian Romance, p. 90. 

12. Ibid., pp. 96-97. 

13. W. A. Nitze “Lancelot and 
Guenevere,’’ Speculum, VIII, 240. 
14. Loomis, »p. cit., p. 131. 

15. Nitze, lov. cit., p. 249. 
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In the citation of references the 
amount of bibliographical detail is 
left to the discretion of the con- 
tributor, but the order of the items 
should be presented as indicated 
below. Inclusion of items (3), (4), 
and (5) is optional with the con- 
tributor. 

In the case of books cited, the 
form of reference should be as fol- 
lows: (1) author’s name, preceded 
by his first name or initials, (2) the 
title italicized (underlined), (3) 
where necessary, the edition, (4) 
place of publication, (5) name of 
publisher, (6) date of publication, 
(7) reference to volume in capital 
roman numerals without preceding 
‘Vol.’ or ‘V.’, (8) reference to page 
in arabic numerals, preceded by 
‘p.’ or ‘pp.’ only when there is no 
preceding reference to volume. Note 
the following examples for punctua- 
tion; the last item should always be 
followed by a period: 

Albert Thibaudet, Histoire de la 
littérature francaise de 1789 a nos 
jours (Paris: Stock, 1936), p. 60. 

H. O. Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind, 
4th ed. (New York: Macmillan, 
1925), II, 221, 225. 


. Reference to periodicals should in- 


clude, wherever possible, volume 
number and page number or num- 
bers. Where it is desirable to give 
the year or month also, it should 
follow the volume number, in paren- 
theses. When it is impossible to give 
a volume number, the date of the 
issue should take its place. Ex: 

La Nouvelle Revue Francaise, II 
(1909), 224. 

Les Nouvelles Littéraires, 30 juillet 
1932, p. 8. 


. The following periodicals should be 


abbreviated as follows in footnotes: 
CL—Comparative Literature 
FR—French Review 
Hisp.—Hispania 
HR—Hispanic Review 
Ital.—Italica 
JHI—Journal of the History of 
Ideas 
Lang.—Language 
MLF—Modern Language Forum 
MLJ—Modern Language Journal 
MLN—Modern Language Notes 
MLQ—Modern Language Quarterly 





MLR—Modern Language Review 

MP—Modern Philology 

MS—Medieval Studies 

PMLA—Publications of the Mod- 
ern Language Association 

PQ—Philological Quarterly 

R—Romania 

Ren.—Renascence 

RHL—Revue d’Histoire Littéraire 
de la France 

RLC—Revue de Littérature Com- 
parée 

RP—Romance Philology 

RR—Romanic Review 

SP—Studies in Philology 

YFS—Yale French Studies 

ZFSL—Zeitschrift fir franzdsische 
Sprache und Literatur 

ZRP—Zeitschrift fiir romanische 
Philologie 


19. The following words and abbrevia- 
tions will appear in roman type and 
should not be underlined in type- 
script. They should be capitalized 
only when they begin a footnote: ca. 








The Romanic Review 





(about, in dates), cf., e.g. (for in- 
stance), et al. (and others), f., ff. 
(following), fol., foll. (folio, folios), 
ibid. (not ib. or idem., the same ref- 
erence), i.e. (that is), 1. Il. (line, 
lines), loc. cit. (place cited), op. cit. 
(work cited), p., pp., passim (here 
and there), sic (thus), s.v. (sub voce, 
under the word), vs. (verse, versus), 
vss. (verses), viz., vol., vols. Mme 
and Mile, MS and MSS should be 
typed without periods. 


. Headings for book reviews should 


follow these models: 

Jules Sandeau, l’homme et la vie. 
Par Mabel Silver. Paris: Boivin, 
1936. Pp. 247. 

A History of French Dramatic Liter- 
ature in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Henry Carrington Lancaster. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press. Part I (1610-1634), 2 vols., 
1929. Pp. 785. Part IT (1635-1651), 
2 vols., 1932. Pp. 804. Part III 

(1652-1672), 2 vols., 1936. Pp. 896. 
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